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NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
READ THE FOLLOWING OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.” — Atheneum, 

“ Holds the reader spell-bound.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** A book to read and be thankful for.”—Standard. 

“It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News. 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

“Is an intensely interesting work.”—Graphic. 

‘* Full of dramatic action.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impressive.” —Spectator. 

“The book has not a dull passage.”— Vanity Fair. 

‘The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”— The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.” —Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”— Morning Post. 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, Price 2s. 
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Now First Published in Cheap Form. 
MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
IN ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, PRICE 2/- 


The Atheneum says :—“‘ Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the 
tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 

The Morning Post says :—“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 
Tinsley has prepared for them in ‘ A Woman’s Revenge.’ ” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—** This wild passionate plot will not lack admirers, the yonng authoresalge 
handles the tale of terror with a firm hand and sustains the interest down to the last chapter. 
‘A Woman’s Revenge’ will be welcomed as a forcible aidition to the list of thrilling novels.” 

The Court Journal says :—“ It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they 
know something of the ways of women.” 

The Topical Times says :—‘‘ We are carried on by the natural art of the story-teller and impelled to 
Tread the story at a sitting.” 

John Bull says :—‘* The incidents of the story are extremely thrilling.” 


The above can now be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and of all the principal Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, price 2s, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
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New Novel by the Author of “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
TEMPEST DRIVEN, By Ricuarv Dowtine. In 3 Vols. 


“ A strong plot worked up with extraordinary skill.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Fertile imagination and descriptive power are both conspicuous in this clever story.”— 
Morning Post 

“The ability shown by the Author in handling the details of this extraordinary plot is at 
once noticeable.” —Couit Journal. 

** Strongly sensational.”—John Bull. 


New Novel by the Author of “ Chums,” &c. 
WANTED A FATHER, By Francis Savace. In 3 Vols. 


“ Pathos and sensation are the stronger points, the Author of this novel has shown himself to 
possess no small skill in playing upon the most generous instincts of the human heart.”—Society. 

“ A Strange Story—scenes and characters interesting, well described, and forcibly drawn, 
with an impress of truth upon them.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Norel by a New Writer. 
IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE; or, my Brother’s Keeper. 


By Tueovora Corriz. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. [Trice 6s. 
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EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


** We recognize in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—Saturday Review, 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


** There is, in short, no novel wi hich can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, aid its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’ ”— Westminster 
Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 


“Those who have read * The Pilgrim and the Shrize’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them‘a new novel by the same author.”— Echo, 
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Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA, It is 
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Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Rlood. 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
OS. 60.; paper cayers, [S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


LEO ENCEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
present work.” — Court Journal. 


Tinsley Bros., 8, Catherine St., Strand. 








Price Two Shillings. 


“THE SHOWMAN S SONG,” 








FROM THE BURLESQUE OF 
oo , LITTLE DOCTOR FausT,” 
" EDWARD TERRY, at the Gaiety Theatre. 
WORDS BY 
HENRY J. BYRON. 
MUSIC BY 
W. MEYER LUTZ. 
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LONDON: 
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KEARSLEY’S 


WIDOW WELCH’'S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leading remedy for all Female 
complaints, They contain no drug that can 
possibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
have the approval of tho medical profession. 


TESTIMONTALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1790. 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Bluck 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch’s Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box. 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February, 1884 

I am very pleased to tell you that the pills have 

already taken the desired effect on the young person fi» 

whom Isent. She has only taken them a few niglits. 

Other remedies have been trieu for some time without 
avail. 

Iam, Madam, Yours obliged 

To MRS, KEARSLEY. A.C. C 
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CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 
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This old-established Hotel, quietly and very pleasantly 
situated, is close to Scotland Yard, Charing Cross and the Royal 
‘Courts of Justice. Police Officers and Witnesses coming to 
London will find a comfortable home on most reasonable terms. 





FULL BOARD (4 Meals) 7s. 64. PER DAY (Inclusive). 
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BOULOGNE-SUB-MER. . 


+. 





M BERRY begs to notify that this Hotel, recently 
enlarged, is situated near the mouth of the harbour, and 


maintains its reputation of being second to none in Boulogne. 





VERY REASONABLE TERMS AT ALL TIMES. 





For full particulars address the proprietor— 
Fr. BERRY, 
RUE DE BOSTON, 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By Txeo Girt, 


** Theo Gift’s novels have never lacked interest of story, vividness of character, or graphic description of 
scene." —Daily Telegraph. 





VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. By Taro Girr. 


“ An interesting story. The plot is good enough to keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end.”— Saturday 
Review. 
“For unflagging energy and constructive skil] deserves high praise.”—Daily Telegraph. 








THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuanp Downe, Author 


of *‘ The Weird Sisters,” &c. 
‘* Rarely has a novel of greater power or interest been written than in this instance, the plot being as original 
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FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Buxrox, Author of “Nell—On and off the 
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WHAT YOU WILL Edited by T. W. Davipsox, and containing 
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IN THE RING. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTIIOR OF “ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “ COUSIN DICK,” “THE LITTLE witness,” &c. 


CuarTreR XVII.—(continued.) 
A FALSE STEP. 


THE groonis, gentlyas they are able, bear their strange burden, the 
like of which they had never borne into the ring, out from the crowd; 
the ante-room curtains close behind them, and then every one in 
the vast audience begins to ask how it happened, and to indulge 
in the wonder such an incident is sure to give rise to, some 
of the men wiping away the beads of perspiration from their fore- 
heads, more than one woman clinging with fright to her protector. 

It is not for long this confusion lasts, for the ante-room curtains 
part, and_ruddier, if possible, than ever, and quite as smiling and 
self-possessed, Mr. Charles Petman begs his audience to be in no 
way alarmed. The accident is by no means as serious as it 
appeared; the young lady is more shaken than hurt, is, in 
fact, well enough to return home, and a lot more assurances of 
the same nature, which the frightened people are only too glad to 
believe, never doubting that the manager is speaking the truth. 
The end of it all is that, save a few, perhaps, who do not place 
quite so much credence in the statement of the smiling man- 
ager, and who feel as if the fresh air is preferable to the heat of 
the tent and the remembrance of what has so lately happpened, 
every one in the tent returns to his seat, the ring is once more 
reduced to order, the band strikes up, the men once more take 
their places, if with a trifle less laughing and joking than before— 

VOL. XXXIX. 
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grave shakes of the head and hurried whispers instead—no one 
notices the fact, for all eyes are bent on the lady-rider who, erect 
and handsome in her velvet habit, displays to their admiring gaze 
the perfect control she has over her beautiful roan. 

Thus the late accident is forgotten, at least for the time. 
Everything went on as before, save that in a corner of the stable 
crouched a figure who had escaped from the confusion like one 
demented, to hide away in the darkness, to cry and moan with 
terror ; and later on in the evening a tall figure in a long light 
overcoat reeled out of a low tavern near where the show was, 
and walked with a slow, unsteady step down the dreary street. 
Once he paused and looked up into the window of a house 
in which a light was burning, as though some one kept watch. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” he muttered half aloud, half to himself; “ I 
couldn’t help it. I feel it quite as much as she does; but Rosa’s 
the best spec.” 

With that he sighed heavily and reeled on. 

And in that room where the light was burning a weary soul 
tossed and turned in the wildness and heat of fever, with ever one 
ery on the dry white lips, ‘Oh, why does not some one come to 
me ? I am so lonely, so lonely.” 

But no answer came to the prayer. The only heart in all the 
world which beat so faithfully in answer to the ery was many 
miles away, and did not know of all the pain and sadness which 
was gathering round his little “ friend,” to whom by-and-by he 
was to be so much. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A GLOW-WORM. 


Ir was about a month after the events recorded in the last chapter 
that Jerry was for the second time set free from his imprisonment. 
He had endured this last term with tolerable patience, only 
regretting one thing—that the while he was totally without news 
of his little German friend. He told himself he had been a fool 
not to find some excuse under cover of which from time to time 
he might have received news of how matters were going on with 
her in whom he was so much concerned. He could easily have 
been anxious, as was only natural, to have been kept aware of the 
whereabouts of the show, in case he should have wanted to join it 
at a moment’s notice ; but, as we know, it is not always those who 
have the best intentions who act the best, and because no doubt 
of his new resolutions by which he most effectually tied his own 
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hands, the idea never entered his head, or, if it did, he put it 
aside as a course of proceeding beyond the pale of that on which 
he had determined. 

For my part, it would only have been in accordance with his 
new part of Lizette’s brother that he should have adopted some 
method of evincing his lively interest. 

As it was, he only gave another proof of the theory that excess 
of caution is quite as dangerous as overdaring. 

At length, however, as I have said, the clown was once more 
free to return to his work, that was—providing Mr. Petman would 
condescend to receive him back into his old place. To an out- 
sider this might have appeared doubtful, but Jerry knew that the 
manager would rather endure the not too pleasant fact of his 
presence than run the risk of losing money by any proceedings 
which Jerry might take against him, if he pleased, for a breach 
of contract, to say nothing of a nice little sum which he might 
have had to pay in his daughter's name for the inconvenience 
Daystar’s little fit of temper had occasioned. 

So Jerry reasoned, with how much justification one can hardly 
say, and hailed with delight the day which once more saw him at 
liberty to act as well as to think, not only for himself, but for his 
newly-adopted sister. 

He had learnt from Mr. Petman that that gentleman had an 
engagement at the big market town of Middleton about three 
months after the end of that at the People’s Gardens. Thither, 
therefore, Jerry directed his steps on the day already mentioned, 
after a prolonged leave-taking with his landlady. 

It was one of those fair, fine days in winter when we are deluded 
into the belief that at length the spring has come, and Jerry, 
perhaps with the foolishness to which we are all prone at times, 
looked upon it as a good omen, and, in consequence, set off on his 
journey with a light heart, leaving Mrs. Parkins far less elated 
than he was himself. 

He reached Middleton somewhat late in the day, but that did 
not prevent him from at once seeking the usual abiding place of 
the show. 

Whistling gaily, although he repeatedly assured himself that 
there was no reason for him to feel extra Joy ful, he made his way 
down the crowded streets to where on inquiry he was informed 
“the circus folk had been for the last week, and a nice mess they 
were a-making of the green.” 

And sure enough, before he had gone very far he saw before 
him the tents and other paraphernalia et toashow. I 
say advisedly a show, because while he was yet a hundred yards 
from the same, Jerry was suddenly indued with the idea that 
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there was something strange about their appearance—strange— 
that is to say, unfamiliar. 

To his accustomed eye every car, waggon, and canvas of the 
Petman show was only too well known, and, as I have said, those 
before him hardly corresponded with those he had imprinted on 
his mind’s eye. 

At first he thought that his long absence from among them had 
caused his memory to play him tricks, or his imagination to paint 
them different to what they in reality were, but a nearer inspec- 
tion convinced him that such was not the case. 

His first impression was in fact a sound one—the show before 
him was undoubtedly not that for which he sought, for by the 
glare of many lamps, emblazoned forth in gilt letters on a scarlet 
ground was the name of “ Robert Wilford.” 

Jerry read the two words over more than once to make sure 
that his eyes did not deceive him, knowing, as he did, that the 
name was that of the man whom Charles Petman usually looked 
upon with such indignation as his rival. 

How came it, then, that he was here in that gentleman’s place, 
as to all appearances he undoubtedly was ? 

Jerry knew well enough that Mr. Petman had long before 
entered into a contract for the occupation of the ground, and it 
was hardly likely that he would have been induced to forego his 
plans, since his last stopping at Middleton had been highly suc- 
cessful. 

After staring somewhat blankly at the show for several minutes, 
and trying in vain to solve the enigma, it occurred to Jerry that 
the best thing he could do was to set about trying to find the key. 

This he at once determined to do, and was soon making his way 
in the direction of the stables, where he busied himself with 
making cautious inquiries. 

Every one, however, connected with the show—it being during 
the evening performance—was so busy that he could gain little or 
no information, excepting that only the week before the order 
had been given for the removal to Middleton, instead of starting, 
as had been originally intended, in the opposite direction. 

To questions as to the reason for their being at liberty to do so, 
or indeed any information respecting the Petman show, he entirely 
failed to elicit any satisfactory answer. 

It was strange certainly—very strange. Jerry was, as he 
phrased it, very much taken aback, and not a little concerned. 
As we know, he was by no means quick at unravelling mysteries, 
and this one certainly “ fogged” him. 

By what he called, however, a happy thought, he asked to see 
the manager, but was told that gentleman was not in attendance; 
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the ring-master, next in command, was a fresh arrival; and so 
all hope of gaining any information in that quarter was vain. 
Jerry was fast feeling himself being reduced to the last stages of 
despair and impatience, when after much anxious inquiry he 
ascertained that only about a month before the Petman show had 
been heard of as being at Greyton, a busy town some miles nearer 
London. With this clue he was obliged to be content, and still 
turning over the troublesome riddle in his mind, he sought a 
lodging for the night, feeling not a little disappointment at the 
unexpected end to his plans for the day, which had begun so 
auspiciously. On the morrow, however, he had in a measure 
recovered his spirits by the aid of the very sage reflection that no 
doubt there was no mystery in the affair after all. 

Very likely Mr. Petman had allowed his claim to the ground at 
Middleton to be bought off by his rival; perhaps having a better 
“spec.” in view, and believing “ a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” had laid his plans accordingly. 

Comforting himself with this assurance Jerry set off once more 
on his journey—this time to Greyton—where after some trouble 
he managed to ascertain from an ostler at one of the taverns that 
the show had been in the town; he (the ostler) remembered it 
quite well, because his good woman had been to see it and came 
home quite upset because there had been an accident of some 
sort during the evening. 

At the word “accident” Jerry started violently, and asked three 
or four questions without waiting for any answers. When, how- 
ever, he did give the old ostler time to speak, his reply completely 
reassured him—not knowing that the shilling he eagerly held 
out as payment for the information made his informant so 
anxious to be obliging that he drew somewhat on his imagi- 
nation. 

“It worn’t much, if I remember rightly,” he said, bestowing 
the bribe with much care in his breeches pocket. ‘ They said as 
no one was hurt—only a young chap—two or three of ’em brought 
him in here a bit later on. He seemed quite to have had all the 
sense knocked out of him; was trembling like a leaf, and not 
even a pint of our half-and-half ’d fetch him round.” 

This mention of his favourite compound recalled the man of 
horses to the fact that he had now the wherewithal to indulge in 
his partiality, so muttering something about “ the master wanting 
him,” he disappeared into the house before Jerry could ask any 
more questions. 

The young clown’s mind, however, was completely set at rest 
by this suggestion: that it was one of the male performers who 
had been concerned in the accident, not recognizing Smith by the 
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ostler’s description, and therefore seeing nothing to cause him any 
alarm in the affair. 

“It’s Patchouli, of course; I always said he’d get a fit of the 
shakes one day, and he’d dismount sooner than he mounted. I 
hope he didn’t hurt himself; but there, the man said he came in 
here, so I suppose it’s all right. I should be sorry to see Apollo 
come to grief; he was very “kind to my little sister.” 

The thought of Lizette by this name caused Jerry to put the 
ostler ’s words completely from his mind, to give place to other 

ideas by which he was trying to bury the past beneath the 
fut ure. 

In a few moments, however, he roused himself to the fact of the 
present, and once more pursued his inquiries relative to the show. 

After a little trouble he was fortunate enough to light upon the 
information that the show had, on leaving the town, set off in the 
direction of a neighbouring town—a journey by rail of about an 
hour, which Jerry determined to take on the morrow, knowing that 
as it was, of course, some time since the show’s visit he was sure to 
have to waste much time in making inquiries—in fact he saw 
soon that he had the same task to perform that he had often done 
before, namely, that of finding the trail of the show he wished 
to join—no easy piece of work—and following it up. 

At any other time he would not so much have minded the delay, 
but now, as he told himself, although there was no reason for 
him to save as carefully as he had done lately, his illness had 
made rather a hole in his little store, which he had meant for such 
a different purpose, and he felt he would like to make up for lost 
time ; above all did he feel that he should never be perfectly easy 
in his own mind till he was assured of his little sister’s well-being, 
so far as he was able to be so. 

For this latter reason, then, particularly he set about his task 
with more than his usual vigour, and early on the morrow he was 
hurrying away with all speed from Greyton. Ah, had he only 
known as,in the dim light of the morning, he determined to 
make good head during the day—had he only known as he passed 
out of his cheap lodging on his way to the station, that in a 
dreary house in one of the deserted streets down which he 
walked with such steady tread that told of a fixed purpose, a 
weary fevered soul was tossing to and fro in the terrible unrest 
of pain; for ever uttering one cry, “ Iam so lonely—no one seems 
to care now—oh, it is terrible to be lonely.” 

But this despairing cry could no more reach Jerry’s ears 
through the thick walls than when he had been many miles away, 
and all unknowing how cruel fate was—bent on trying his patience 
by driving him hither and thither—actually away from the very 
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object he sought—he went on his way with a heart full of hope 
and without one thought of any future trouble in his heart. 

This latter was not strange, since to him, as to many of us who 
think in some great sorrow that we have fathomed all earthly 
bitterness, it seemed that the darkest hour had come, the dawn 
could not be very far off. 

But how little do any of us know when the midnight hour is 
reached. Perhaps it is better for us that we should not, or else 
how many of us would sink under our burdens, knowing there is 
yet another load to be added. 

Thus it was that Jerry set out once more on his journey, with a 
heart as light as it could be now that he had planned out his own 
life, which plan, because it had no mighty schemes for his future 
elevation, but merely that calm, unselfish resolve to accept 
quietly the denial of what he most coveted, and to henceforth 
take the lowlier office of brother to the only girl whom he had 
ever loved—because it was only a determination to do what 
seemed to him his duty—one would hardly have imagined could 
have needed any correction. 

But then, who can ever account for the freaks of fate—at least, 
while we are suffering from the sting of some disappointed hope 
—although if, when the trial is over, a few of us turned and com- 
pared the two ways—the one we had made for ourselves, and the 
one fate had chosen for us—how often should we find which had 
the surest foundation. 

Speaking literally, our hero had to tramp many roads, running 
in all sorts of directions, before he gained the object for which he 
sought. 

Experience had taught him the quickest way te follow up a 
trail when once upon it, and in this case his movements were 
hastened rather than otherwise, because of his double anxiety to 
be back at his work. 

Thus it happened that on the second day after he had left 
Greyton many miles behind him, he seemed at last to have 
reached the end of his journey. 

It was early one morning when he entered the town of Stoke- 
field, having heard on the day previous that it was thither the 
Petman show had been known to have taken its flight only three 
weeks before, which fact made Jerry feel that at last he was near 
the object of his search. 

This hope was rendered even more strong when on quitting the 
railway station he saw not far distant the well-known cars and 
other paraphernalia of the show. 

With an alacrity which startled several of his fellow-passengers 
he made with great speed for the said point of attraction. When, 
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however, he came as near to the said cars, &c., as iron bars would 
permit, he stopped as suddenly short, as equally disconcerting 
the passers-by, standing stock-still on the pathway, staring 
blankly before him. What he saw was not, after all, very start- 
ling, at least, one would not have imagined so—merely a large 
building which had evidently once been a factory, brewery, or 
warehouse, but was now deserted, in the large yard of which, piled 
up and half hidden under ragged covers, was the paraphernalia 
already spoken of, encircled by a high brick wall, and barred from 
the intruder by a huge iron gate. 

A casual observer, on noting the expression which came over 
the young clown’s face as he viewed the yard from where he stood, 
might have imagined that on so close an inspection of the wonders 
of the show so dear to every country mind, he was filled with 
awe at what he saw. Such was not, as we know, the case. On 
the contrary, it was Jerry’s familiarity with “the wonders” that 
roused in him the amazement. 

With a quick eye he noted that the roadway into the yard was 
smooth and even—certainly unmarked lately by heavy cart 
wheels—that the thick coating of mud on the said wheels of the 
cars within was hard and dry, while the coverings over the same 
laid flat and clinging as though they had not been disturbed for 
some time ; while, far from there being in the yard any of the 
usual hurry and bustle which Jerry had never before known to be 
absent from the precincts of the show, no sign of life animated 
the yard, the large gilded cars, tents, boardings, poles, piles of 
benches, and other requisites were entirely alone in their glory, 
bolted and barred in in solitary confinement. 

What did it all mean ? 

The question fairly took Jerry’s breath away, while one conclu- 
sion forced its way into his mind—-namely, that for some unex- 
plained reason the journeyings of the show had been brought to 
an abrupt conclusion. At any rate, there could be no doubt that 
it was some time since it had taken up its present station, as was 
proved by the signs Jerry’s quick eye had noted, and by the fact 
that it had left the neighbouring town fully three weeks before. 

What had happened ? 

Though quick enough to determine that, whatever it was, it was 
something of importance to have led to such a pass, Jerry did not 
so soon find a key to the riddle so unexpectedly put to him. 

This, then, was the reason for the Turner show being in posses- 
sion at Middleton. 

After staring vacantly into the yard for some moments, Jerry 
was roused by some irate passenger pushing roughly against him 
to take a nearer view of the same. 
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His inspection, however, as might have been expected—con- 
firmed rather than disarmed his suspicions, and certainly gave him 
no clue to reading them aright. 

Thoroughly “taken aback” once more, Jerry retired very 
slowly and thoughtfully to the nearest place of refreshment, 
where he endeavoured to collect his thoughts over half-a-pint of 
porter. 

This done, he determined that the only thing to do was to re- 
commence his inquiries, which business he at once set about, 
assured that he would not be long in obtaining information this 
time, since the presence of the show in the yard was sure to have 
given rise to comment. 

Thinking it best to go at once to the point, he eutered a small 
cobbler’s shop exactly opposite the disused brewery, or whatever it 
was. 

« Here he found an old man seated in the midst of a pile of well- 
worn boots and shoes, one of which he was mending with as much 
energy as weak eyes and trembling hands would allow. 

This queer specimen of humanity Jerry, without wasting much 
time on preliminaries, proceeded to question, and in a few moments 
had elicited the following facts. 

As he had conjectured, it was three weeks since the show had, 
amidst much excitement, taken up its abode in the yard. Its 
arrival had been superintended by several grooms, who used an 
extraordinary amount of bad language, and a young fellow, who, 
if his language was less forcibly expressed, nevertheless made 
some impression by the way he gave his orders. 

From the description, Jerry had little difficulty in recognizing 
Carl Herman, and was furthermore convinced that something 
had happened to the manager, which surmise proved correct. 

In a round-about way it was ascertained by means of some 
remarks let fall by one of the hard-swearing grooms, that at the last 
stopping place Mr. Petman had been suddenly taken so dangerously 
ill that all business had had to be stopped, the show huddled away 
in the nearest available space, and the company dispersed. 

Although, as is always the case, even when our anger has been just, 
Jerry did not quite like the recollection that the last time he had 
stood before the manager it had been with no gentle feeling in 
his heart, the former part of the cobbler’s information did not fix 
his attention half so much as the latter. 

The company was dispersed, gone, he knew not where, and 
Lizette of course amongst the rest. 

It was truly enough to have disheartened the bravest soul, just 
when he imagined the end of his journey near, to find he had yet 
farther to travel, and this time without any clue at all. 
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In the fulness of his heart Jerry thanked the chatty old cobbler 
for his kindness, besides giving a more substantial proof of his 
gratitude by buying up the old man’s entire stock of boot laces, 
perhaps with the dismal foreboding that he should need them in 
his coming journeying. 

This action, while gladdening the old man’s heart by the fact 
of his having, by the young clown’s generosity, done more trade 
in one day than for many years he had done in a week, I am 
bound to say did not completely assure him of his customer’s 
sanity, but it was eventually put down to the reputed eccen- 
tricity of * circus folk.” 

Meanwhile our hero started once more on his search, this time 
with quite as much, if not more earnestness, if less hope, because 
he was full of misgivings as to how his little sister had fared 
since the breaking up of the show. 

He did not, however, allow himself to waste much time in 
idle fretting. 

“Tf only I find her, or know that she’s well and as happy as 
she can be after what’s happened, that’s all I care. I’m not going 
to bother her by hanging round, for I know she doesn’t want me.” 

I am not going to attempt to give any description of this 
second search. Jerry was no skilled detective, and his blunders 
and silly mistakes were so many that they would hardly be 
amusing. 

His will was better than his deeds; but does any one of my 
readers know what it is to be vainly seeking a clue in the dark ? 
This for six long weeks was our hero’s work, and but for the end 
he had in view and the bravery of his honest trusting heart he 
must surely have given up many times. 

I do not pretend to say that anything half so romantic as a 
presentiment of evil urged him to action; he only knew that in 
spite of all his resolutions to bear his lot patiently, this was a way 
in which he had no choice but to act, and act he did, but, alas, 
with very little result. 

Like a modern edition of the Wandering Jew, he passed from 
town to town where he heard news of any show at which Lizette 
might have sought employment, but always without any result. 
No such person had so much as presented herself to any manager 
during the time Jerry named. 

It seemed truly as if she had vanished as completely off the 
face of the earth as though she had indeed been the butterfly to 
which her existence was likened. 

Early in his search Jerry had decided to apply to Mr. Petman, 
by means of an agent in London ; but all the reply he received to 
his letter was that the manager was still too ill to have anything 
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to do with business, and the whereabouts of any of his late com- 
pany were unknown. 

Two or three times our hero came very near despairing, but was 
always saved by his determination not to give up. He knew only 
too well that the little German girl had not a friend in the world 
besides himself. What, then, did it matter if he wasted his time 
and savings in seeking her? If his trouble was unnecessary, and 
she had meanwhile fallen amongst some good Samaritans, so much 
the better. It was after a more than usually severe fit of depres- 
sion that Jerry became possessed of a sudden idea—namely, since 
he could not discover a new trail to see if he could find out any- 
thing from the old one. 

With this idea he went over the ground which the show had 
travelled in its last journey, picking up what scraps of information 
he could, until in due course he once more reached Greyton. 

Here he spent a long, disappointing day, and, later in the evening, 
sick at heart, he determined to take the first train to London, and 
see whether fate would be more kind than circumstance. The 
crowded city is a far more likely place of meeting than one would 
imagine. Jerry, too, remembered that George Epsom had 
declared his intention of trying his luck in London as soon as 
his time was up with Mr. Petman, and it was very likely he might, 
through Madame Petite, be able to give some clue. 

Delighted with this idea, vague as its foundation may seem to 
any one who has not known what it is to live on hope for many 
days, Jerry lost no time in starting at once on his journey; but, 
to his great vexation, his intention carried him no farther than the 
railway station, which he only reached in time to see the last 
train to London that day slowly, but none the less surely, vanish- 
ing in the distance. 

Again this is an example of our inconsistency in deciding to 
abandon ourselves to the rule of fate and yet rebelling at the first 
move which is contrary to our own wishes. 

Jerry’s action in the matter was to indulge in not a little ill- 
temper, to which he certainly considered he had a right; in fact, 
he gave himself up entirely to a feeling of general annoyance. 

Thinking under the circumstances that he was not an agreeable 
companion for any man, he determined to walk off his fit of the 
blues, and straightway proceeded to put his resolution into full 
force by striking out into the main road, along which he deter- 
mined to tramp until he felt better, and then to turn his face 
homewards. After walking for about two hours without his frame 
of mind very much altering, he had almost decided to give 
up the — when his attention was attracted by the sound of 
music somewhere ahead. 
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A natural curiosity, and perhaps instinct, led him to ascertain 
whence it came, and he was by no means surprised when he found 
it to be from a show situated on a green round a bend in the 
road. 

At first, such was his mood, he was half a mind to pass the familiar 
sights and sounds, these for once being anything but welcome to 
him. Even love of his work had been forgotten in the heat of his 
search ; but after a moment, actuated by the impulse which urged 
him to leave no stone unturned in his search, he strolled leisurely 
through the crowd which was gathered round the entrance, 
attracted behind rather than before the scenes. 

In a few minutes he found himself in what was known as the 
stables, where, as usual, he pursued his inquiries concerning the 
little fancy-rider, and as usual without success. 

Jerry was, however, by this time used to this result, but on the 
day in question the failure was by no means softened by the want 
of courtesy with which he met. Perhaps he was not himself so 
much inclined to be so cheery and jovial as usual, but it was 
certain that the groom whom he elected to question replied in 
anything but an agreeable manner; indeed, Jerry came near to being 
ordered off the premises in a very peremptory manner. 

“What do you want a-hanging round here? This ain’t no 
place for loafers. If you want to see the show, why don’t you pay 
yer money like a man and go in front? There isn’t nothing to be 
made here, so don’t think it. And as for the girl as you're after, 
you take my advice ; she ” (with an ugly leer) “ she can do without. 
you, you bet. She’s got another feller by this time, and won’t 
thank you for interfering.” 

Before Jerry could make any reply, such as the hot blood which 
burnt in his honest cheek dictated, the insolent fellow was called 
away to perform some duty in the tent. 

Still Jerry lingered, wondering whether it would be advisable to 
loosen the tongues of the remaining grooms by meuns of “ drinks 
round.” He was still debating this question in his mind when the 
fellow whom he had previously questioned reappeared from the 
tent holding his hand, and considerably paler in visage than he 
had been a few minutes before. 

“T’ve been and done it,” he said, grinning convulsively, and 
staring fixedly at his hand; “I’ve done it this time.” 

It turned out, on further inquiry, that what he had been and 
done was to skilfully insert his fingers beneath the machinery by 
means of which some scrap of an Italian woman flew through the 
air, which machinery had successfully crushed his fingers in a 
nasty if not a severe manner—if ever the operation can be other- 
wise performed. 
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Every one was very ready with offers of help, but it so hap- 
pened that just at that moment an order came for all hands to 
remove the same apparatus, and so the groom was told to wait 
a bit—an order very easy to give but not so easy to obey. 

So the owner of the crushed fingers seemed to find it. He 
walked up and down, hugging the same to him, with many 
grimaces, until Jerry was induced to offer his assistance. 

This was at first refused, but, after a bit, the hand was some- 
what sulkily held out, and Jerry was allowed to bind up the bruised 
stumps as well as he was able. 

This done, by the aid of a bucket and some rags for bandages, 
he (Jerry) gave some parting advice concerning future treatment, 
and was about to turn away, in obedience to the advice he had 
himself received, when he was detained by the touch of the hand 
which he had just doctored. 

“ Look here, guv’nor,” said the owner of the same, in a very 

ruff voice, according, however, to Jerry a title of superiority 
which told more than his words; “look here, guv’nor, you ain’t 
half a bad sort—anyhow not what I took you for. I ain’t one to 
eat my words asa rule, but,” excusingly, “ when a man’s up to his 
eyes in work and worries, with two of the hands down with fever, 
and no one to take their places, it ain’t to be expected that he’ll 
find time to be strictly polite and soft-tongued to every one as 
comes a-hanging round and asking questions. Anyhow, you've 
done a job for me. It’s only fair I should see if I can help you. 
What is it you're after, eh? A girl, isn’t it—some relation of 
yours, sister or cousin, no doubt? ”—this with a view of atoning 
for his late insinuations—* you want to find her? Do I know 
anything? Let’s see her name. What! Hatsman—Carts- 
man 4 

Here Jerry supplied the correction, and gave a few particulars. 
The groom, however, only scratched his head with his uninjured 
hand and shook that member slowly. 

He'd heard of the split up in the Petman concern. About time 
—the old man had had his day; it was time he made room for 
others. But concerning those who had lately formed his company, 
he (the groom) could say nothing. 

Jerry listened to the man’s expressions of sympathy, rough as 
they were, very quietly, and was once more turning away when 
his attention was attracted to a horse which was being led into the 
stable to be relieved of its gorgeous trappings. These consisted 
of the usual pad, covered by a violet velvet curtain, elaborately 
worked in gold. 

A casual observer might have been attracted to it by the fact 
that it had once been a very splendid affair, and even now had 
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not quite lost all its beauty; but to Jerry it had attraction of 
another kind. 

At first sight it seemed familiar to him. He stepped quickly 
forward, calling excitedly to the groom to bring the horse toa 
standstill, and then stood holding the velvet cover by one hand, 
and staring vacantly at it. 

He recovered himself in a minute, and asked quickly to whom 
the cover belonged. 

The answer was, “To Madame Zola, the greatest equestrian 
female juggler in the world.” 

This attribute of the lady completely refuted a suggestion that 
had risen in Jerry’s mind that perhaps Madame Zola was Lizette 
under another name; but there was still the all important 
question to be answered: how then came the cloth out of the 
owner’s possession ? 

“ Look here,” said Jerry, turning to the owner of the crushed 
fingers, “ if you want to do mea real service, you'll let me have a 
word with this Madame what’s-her-name.” 

This request, slight as it seemed, was not so readily granted as 
one would have supposed, and, after a little, the cause of the de- 
liberation came out in the fact that Madame Zola was the wife of 
Monsieur Zola. 

At first Jerry was at a loss to see how her having a husband 
could affect his wishing to have a few words with the lady; but 
matters were soon further explained by some significant gestures 
with the arm and various nods and winks, by which he was to 
understand that the said gentleman was the personification of 
tyranny, and would be likely to resent in a forcibie manner any 
interference between himself and spouse. No one would risk 
delivering Jerry’s message, in which he declared that he would 
state his errand to Madame in the presence of the dreaded 
Monsieur, until, touched perhaps by Jerry’s earnestness, the owner 
of the damaged fingers volunteered to do the job, and, loudly 
applauded by his brethren, he forthwith departed. 

After a little time—which seemed to Jerry an hour—he re- 
turned, hardly as calmly as he went; declared he would rather 
have his whole hand ground to powder than go through the 
ordeal of facing Monsieur again, but announced triumphantly 
that our hero could see Madame. Without any more delay Jerry 
was, therefore, conducted to the ante-room, where he found a big, 
but very mild-looking woman with a very nervous air, mounted 
guard over by a ferocious little Frenchman, a state of affairs which 
reminded one for all the world of a fiery little bull-dog bearding 
a very moth-eaten St. Bernard. 

Whatever on earth had induced him to conceive so much as a 
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thought of jealousy concerning his wife, who seemed, indeed—at 
least in private life—the last person in the world to take the 
fancy of a second man, remains for ever a companion riddle to that 
of the immortal Sphinx. 

The air with which he watched our hero’s entry was truly 
comical ; all the more so because of the complete indifference of 
Madame, who had disposed of her large figure as far away in the 
corner of the tent as possible, and the excited earnestness of Jerry. 

The latter was completely oblivious of any suspicions his visit 
might have excited, and went straight to the point—this by a 
question, Where had Madame got the violet velvet cover from 
which she possessed ? 

Before Madame was allowed to give any reply, J/onsieur son 
mari required to be satisfied as to the reason of its being asked, 
which explanation was somewhat trying to all concerned, since 
neither he nor the fiery little Frenchman understood a word of 
each other’s mother-tongue; and Madame’s acting interpreter 
was the cause of much suspicion on the part of her jailer, who 
persisted in believing that the whole affair was got up to secure 
for his wife an interview with a former lover—Jerry. 

After emphatically denying this assertion, Jerry gave up the 
attempt in despair, and, regardless of consequences, devoted all 
his attention to the lady. At first some suspicion seems to have 
been aroused as to whether the said pad curtain, which had only 
been lately purchased, was stolen property; but at length Jerry 
was informed that the said article had been procured at a certain 
pawnbroker’s in Greyton, no later than the previous day. 

“ Of whom ?” was the next important question. 

Of a friend of the landlady of the house where Madame lodged. 

Did Madame know how that friend had come into possession of 
it ? 

Yes, through a lodger of hers. 

Did Madame know anything about the lodger ? 

Nothing at all. Monsieur had, in fact, had the arranging of 
the affair; but that gentleman, by means of his passion, had 
managed to render himself totally unintelligible, and the way he 
gesticulated and gnashed his teeth so violently, without any other 
result, warned Jerry once more to draw his inquiries to a head 
with the question—Would either Madame or Monsieur give him 
the address of their landlady ? 

Here, however, arose another dilemma. Monsieur looked upon 
the inquiry as a trick for Madame’s daring lover to gain know- 
ledge of her residence, and, more passionately than ever, he 
refused to supply the information himself or to allow his wife to 
do so. 
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Jerry was in despair, but made one last effort. Since the land- 
lady’s address was to be denied him, would that of her friend be 
granted him? he swearing on his oath, by everything Monsieur 
chose, that he had no thoughts of ever seeing Madame again. 
Even this, however, would not appease the fiery little Frenchman, 
and Jerry was fain to retire with success in his mission denied 
him because of such a silly fancy, to wait until the morning, 
when there might be a hope of Monsieur being a little cooler and 
more reasonable -—meanwhile he must have patience ; but when one 
has been waiting for so many weary hours, the last minute which 
divides us from our object is doubly full of suspense, because of 
its comparison in length. 

So Jerry found it, and the mystery of the velvet cover made it 
none the less so. 

In no pleasant frame of mind—certainly not wishing Monsieur 
Zola a good-night—Jerry turned out into the crowd. He had 
not, however, gone very far before there was a hand laid on his 
arm, a paper was thrust into his grasp, and before he had time to 
say a word, Madame’s tall figure had retreated from his side. 

Guessing its contents, Jerry unrolled the paper and read the 
following address: Mrs. Spicer, Wicker’s Row, near Cross Street. 
Fate had, indeed, been very kind, for now at last Jerry believed 
he held in his hand the clue for which he had so long sought. 

During the foregoing interview, the Frenchman having ex- 
pressed some fear lest the velvet cover which he now looked upon 
with vindictive hatred should lead to further trouble by being 
proved to be “stolen goods” as Jerry was half tempted to believe, 
that he had readily assented to the clown’s proposition to buy it 
back, taking care, however, to pocket a trifle by the trans- 
action. 

Thus, with his two precious possessions—the velvet cover and 
the paper—Jerry set his face toward the town, with the deter- 
mination to make uncertainty sure before he was many hours 
older. 

His return tramp to Greyton, however, took him somewhat 
longer than he anticipated, and it was fully half past ten o’clock 
before he was fairly inside the city. 

At that time of night he could not very well pay the visit he 
intended, supposing Lizette lodged with the Mrs. Spicer whose 
address he had so fortunately obtained, as he in his new accession 
of hope thought possible, though he was quite at a loss for her 
motive in selling the velvet cover, no suspicion of evil entering 
his mind, knowing as he did that only a little while before Lizette 
had told him of the nice little store she had laid by for “a day 
when it rained ;” but all the same, so eager was he to make sure 
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one way or the other, either that he was on the right or wrong 
scent, that he plodded on tired as he was to where he was told he 
would find Cross Street, and then after a little trouble, owing to 
an absence of reliable guides, at length found himself in Wick- 
er’s Row, a dingy thoroughfare enough, where most of the 
houses were wrapt in sullen darkness, save one in which every 
window was a blaze of light with loud sounds of noise and bustle 
within on the lower floor, the rest of the house being shadow 
save where a dim flickering light gleamed fitfully in one of the 
high upper windows. After vainly seeking for any clue by which 
he might distinguish Mrs. Spicer’s abode from the rest, a hopeless 
task since no number was given him as a guide, Jerry decided to 
apply for information’ where it seemed most likely he would 
obtain it, namely, at the house with the lights. As he stood 
before the door the sounds of many voices, laughter, the tramp of 
many feet, and the din of loud music was nearly deafening, and 
he had to knock more than once before he was heard. 

After, however, the third application of the knocker, the 
door was snatched open suddenly by a servant girl, tall and stolid 
in appearance, and, of course, looking as though she had just 
stepped out of the coal hole, a peculiarity of lodging-house 
servants. 

Of her Jerry inquired in his most polite tones as to the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Spicer’s lodging house in the Row. 

“*Where’s Mrs. Spicer’s ?” returned the girl with an attempt at 
a smile on her expansive, fat, sallow, and very besmeared counten- 
ance. ‘“ Well, it ain’t far off—leastways, you’re there now.” 

“Oh, this is the house; then can you tell me if I shall find a 
Miss Hartzmann here ?” 

“Lor, if you want any one why don't yer come in, and not 
keep a body on the doorstep a-catching one’s death of cold, and 
missus a-calling and a-shouting all over the place fit to deafen 
one.” It was plain the girl was not possessed of the best of 
tempers, and her annoyance visibly increased as she went on. 
“What’s the use of you a-asking me for any Miss, or Mrs. for 
that matter? How am I expected to know who’s not and who is 
in the house at this blessed minute? I ain’t got a memory like a 
hoss,” the illustration was hardly apt, but no matter, “let alone 
knowing people’s names without asking ’em; and if I’m to set to 
work and ask every man jack as has set his foot inside this door 
what his name is, I’d have my work set. Not but what that’s 
done already ; I’m well-nigh run off my legs. I always told missus 
how it’d be when she let the parlour go get married on our six 
weeks’ washing day.” 

Thus grumbling in a half-fierce, half-sulky tone, emphasizing 
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each sentence by the flourish of a pair of red arms, terminating 
in a pair of equally red and dirty hands, totally regardless of the 
many attempts which Jerry made to turn the current of her 
indignation, it is impossible to say how long the ill-used “ slavey” 
might have rattled on, had not our hero applied the same key to 
close her lips as he had often used to open those of others. 

Squeezing a shilling—even then the news that he wished for 
was cheap at the price—into the girl’s hand, he said quietly but 
determinedly, “ Look here, my good girl, I’m very sorry if your 
mistress has been imposing on your powers of endurance, and I 
have’nt the slightest wish to take up your time, if only you'll 
give me a plain answer to a plain question.” 

“ What is it ?” said the girl, her loud-voiced anger subdued into 
a not more prepossessing sullenness. “ Look sharp, they’re a-going 
into supper directly, and if the onion sauce is burnt as I’ve left 
on the stove there’ll be the devil to pay. Look sharp, can’t you,” 
for afraid suddenly lest the answer he waited for should be in 
the negative, a blow to his hopes which just then he did not feel 
equal to, Jerry hesitated. 

Thus admonished, however, he asked somewhat timidly, “ Have 
you a lodger by the name of Hartzmann—(very distinctly)— 
living here—Miss Hartzmann ? 

On the first utterance of the name a look of intelligence as sur- 
prising as it was sudden spread over the stolid slavey’s big, dirty 
face. 

“¢ Hartzmann?’ I always calls it ‘Atsman’; I never could 
get hold of these here foreign names by the right end.” 

“Then she is here?” asked Jerry eagerly, in spite of all his 
sober resolutions, his brotherly heart giving a big jump. 

“Here? Yes; she’s here right enough. Had our top-floor 
front these weeks gone. You want to see her?” 

* Well, no; not to-night; unless she is anywhere handy,” said 
Jerry, half hoping such would be the case, but deterred from being 
too pressing lest he should be ushered into the midst of the gay 
wedding party just as he was—a not too festive-looking individual 
—without a word to say to Lizette as to the reason of his sudden 
appearance before her—“ not unless she’s anywhere handy.” 

“Lor, she ain’t that—’tain’t time, yer know. She ain’t come 
down yet; but I’m a-hoping she soon will—it’s mighty lonely for 
her up there.” 

As she spoke the look of intelligence on the girl’s face faded 
into another expression, which Jerry could not quite make out. 
He was debating in his own mind whether to go in or not, when 
suddenly a harsh voice called from somewhere in the hall, 
“Sarah, Sarah, where are you? Come here at once. Tiresome 
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girl you are, never anywhere when you're wanted. Sarah !”— 
with increasing violence—* Sarah !” 

“ Well, you ain’t coming in, I suppose,” said the girl to Jerry, 
glancing round somewhat apprehensively in the direction of the 
voice. 

“No,” said Jerry, for her sake making up his mind quickly. 
“T’ll come to-morrow—it’ll do then.” 

“Don’t be too early, for she’s sure not to be up till late. To- 
night’s sure to upset her; but I'll tell her you’ll be round.” 

** Sarah—Sarah!” came the shrill voice shriller than ever. 

“ All right, I’m coming,” snapped the owner of that name in a 
very different tone to that in which she replied to Jerry ; and with- 
out giving her questioner time to say a word more, she closed the 
door as Abruptly as she had opened it, and stolid and sullen as 
usual returned to the duty against which she had so fruitlessly 
protested as following a six weeks’ wash—namely, the serving up 
of a tripe supper to the wedding guests of the back parlour. 

But even amidst all the hurry and confusion which attended 
the sumptuous banquet she contrived to find time to mount the 
many creaking wooden stairs which led to the top front attic, 
carrying with her as daintily set out as she knew how, a tiny 
morsel stolen from the many good things provided for the feast, 
a small piece of tripe hidden under a floating mass of onions and 
watery sauce, a piece of bread, which in her efforts to toast she 
had rendered black as coal on one side, the other being a sickly 
grey, to say nothing of the damage to her fingers and the sharp 
words she had had to endure during the toasting performance, 
the whole disposed on a battered tray, the dents in which 
caused the plate, a severely chipped one, to bound up dangerously 
high into the air more than once during her ascent, the same 
covered with a serviette far from clean, held in its place by a 
monstrous glass salt-cellar and a leaden-looking pepper caster, 
which by the time the end of the journey was reached had emptied 
more than half its contents in little heaps round the edge of the 
plate, a process which was hardly likely to afford the diner there- 
from any great pleasure. 

Undeterred by these reflections—indeed I think not a little 
pleased with her own handiwork—Sarah tapped as gently as her 
bungling fingers would allow at a door on the top landing (a 
courtesy one does not always observe in lodging-house servants, 
especially when one’s limited means make it compulsory for one’s 
apartment to be somewhat nearer the sky than is agreeable to 
those with whom “stairs” are a consideration), waited a few 
moments, then pushing open the door gently with her knee 
(another practice much favoured by the tribe), entered softlv. 
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As already it has been decreed that it was too late an hour for 
visitors we, like Jerry, must be content to wait until the morning 
to pay our visit where we would wish; but even from the 
landing we hear Sarah’s gruff voice asking questions in a subdued 
tone, to which the answers are so low we cannot hear them. 

Only once are the voices raised, but they sink suddenly, and 
after a little, as though she were loath to go, Sarah comes out of 
the room again and goes with her usual heavy tread down the 
stairs, muttering to herself as she goes, “ I suppose it was all right 
what I told her. He was tallish a bit, and might have been hand- 
some if I could have seen his face. He had got on a long coat ; 
but as to his being a foreigner, how’s it to be expected that me as 
‘ave never been taught how to speak my own language proper, 
should know whether other folks do or no. Anyhow, what I told 
her seemed to wake her up a bit, so there can’t be no harm done.” 

And with this conclusion Sarah returned through the realms of 
lights, dancing, laughing, talking, feasting, and all the other apper- 
tainments of merry-making to her certainly quieter, but hardly 
more orderly region of pots and pans, and was soon up to her 
elbows in the weighty, and certainly greasy, business of washing up. 

Meanwhile in the big city two souls in the silence of the night 
lay and dreamed of what the next day should bring forth: one in 
that room above where the light flickered tried in vain to single 
from each other in the close web which was daily drawing round 
her, the three sisters, Past, Present, and Future; the other, a 
brave, honest heart, worn out with a long day’s work and excite- 
ment, slept the deep sleep of one who has earned his rest, smiling 
now and then to himself as, in his dreams, he was no longer 
without, but within that well-lighted house in Wicker’s Row, 
sitting at the head of a long table of guests, among whom were 
the man with the bandaged fingers, Monsieur and Madame Zola, 
the one more fiery, the other more washed out and uninteresting 
than ever, Mrs. Parkins, poor Smith, the Breaknecks, the old 
cobbler, the Signor, Sarah, and a host of others, all attired in 
appropriate costumes—Apollo’s gorgeous garments side by side 
with Sarah’s soiled, torn cotton gown, the voluminous folds of 
Mrs. Parkins’ black silk half hiding poor Smith’s shabby outfit 
(the good lady, I may say, wore the Dutch clock for a brooch, 
which strangely enough did not look at all out of place on her 
expansive bosom), all the rest in their show dresses, and the 
cobbler in his leathern apron and brass-rimmed spectacles, nothing 
strange about his appearance save that his hair, what little he 
had, consisted of dozens of boot laces. But Jerry did not worry 
himself about trifles; what did it matter to him if every dish on 
the table was a conjuring trick, or rather the materials for such 
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with rules and directions attached, or that instead of knives and 
forks there were whips, curry combs, and other appliances of the ring 
and stable? he only knew that he was seated, dressed in the most 
gorgeous clown’s garb ever made or invented by mortal, at the 
head of all the company, by his side a figure which it did not 
need the dress of the Fay of Fire to recognize, a figure whose face 
was hidden under a velvet curtain worked with gold. 

This screen between him and the face he so longed to see was 
the only bar to Jerry’s complete happiness, and by-1nd-by, moved 
in his dream by an impulse, he bent forward to raise it. But ere 
his hand could do its office, just in fact as he was about to raise the 
thick veil, a sudden sound of water rushing sounded in his ears, the 
lights all went out, he struggled violently and awoke to find it all 
a dream. 

And not only that, he woke also to the fact that it was morning 
at last, the morning of the day on which he was to see his little 
sister Lizette once more, the dawn of another day indeed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“CAN IT BE You?” 

WHEN next we see our hero it is somewhat later in the day, when 
he is just finishing his toilet in the dingy little room he had 
engaged for the night, for eager as he was on the night before to 
pay his visit to Lizette, it is now past three o'clock and he has 
not yet even started. 

To tell the truth, when first awakening to the fact that it was 
morning, his impulse had been to get up at once and put his 
intention into action, but on second thought recalling Sarah’s 
words relative to the effect the gaiety of the night before might have 
upon the household, the little fancy-rider included, he determined 
to indulge his weary body, which still bore the effects of his long 
tramp of the day before, in a second nap. 

This nap was prolonged to such an extent that to his dismay 
when he awoke it was near mid-day. 

Full of remorse he jumped out of bed, hastily dressed, and 
would have made off there and then but for the appearance of his 

landlady with his breakfast, which she declared she would not 
keep hot any longer. 

So aggrieved was this lady when she was told to keep the victuals 
and charge double in the bill for them if she liked, that to save a 
scene, and obeying also the dictates of his inner man, Jerry sat 
down and calmly and with a relish demolished the whole of the 
meal provided. 
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This done he found himself of a different frame of mind to 
what he had been before. It so happened that in his room was a 
mirror, which hung on the wall, in which he when rising from 
his breakfast caught a glimpse of himself. 

Having done so he was suddenly indued with the idea that he 
was hardly fitly habited for paying a visit even to his sister. 

For knocking about he had donned his oldest suits which by 
process had certainly not been improved, in fact, in his eyes, he 
appeared very shabby, nay, well nigh disreputable, and he at once 
decided that he could not present himself before Lizette in such 
a guise. 

Actuated by an impulse for which he could not afterwards 
account, he set off for the railway station, at which it was his 
habit to leave the shabby portmanteau containing all his worldly 
belongings. 

This receptacle he transported to his lodgings, and, producing 
from its well-stuffed interior various articles of wearing apparel, 
prepared to array himself in them according to his ideas on the 
dignity and solemnity of the occasion. 

This operation took some time, so elaborate was it; but at 
length we behold him equipped at last to his satisfaction standing 
coolly surveying his reflection in the mirror already mentioned. 

This was a huge old-fashioned affair which no doubt in its time 
had been of considerable value and not a little splendour, but now 
nearly all the gilding had either heen worn or knocked off its frame, 
leaving only a battered skeleton, in between the veins of which 
its once unbroken surface was divided into numerous little mirrors 
by so many cracks as there are lines of latitude and longitude on 
a map with a few rivers and boundary lines thrown in; while 
owing to the glass having early in its career slipped from the 
frame a little, the surface looked exactly as if it had been struck 
by lightning. 

In this reflector, which presented him chopped up intolittle bits 
of about four inches square, like so many sandwiches, Jerry strove 
to ascertain whether his appearance was satisfactory. 

I can’t say whether he had reason for the complacency with 
which he conducted his review. Let my reader judge for him- 
self. 

The figure which the mirror reflected was that of a young 
man of about two and twenty years of age, well built except 
for the fact of his being rather short than otherwise, dressed 
in a comfortable but hardly elegant-looking suit of a texture 
certainly not remarkable for being very fine, while the agreement 
of hues contained in it was as certainly a matter of taste. 

Although his tastes were by no means esthetic, Jerry had a 
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strong liking for shades of grey, brown, and the various boiled- 
looking colours which lie between, and usually composed his 
costume of the same. His suit for the festive occasion of which 
I write consisted of trousers of a grey cloth, speckled with yellow 
and brown, the mixture known, I believe, by the name of pepper 
and salt; waistcoat of brown, grey, and crimson checks, recom- 
mended by a provincial tailor as being of a cheerful pattern for 
winter; a coat of smoky grey, over which he would presently 
draw his well-worn overcoat, which resembled, from continual 
wear and tear, the once fashionable hue known as mouldy orange ; 
a sage-green necktie, ornamented by large horseshoes in yellow, 
and a still larger one in silver as a pin, the same tie having been 
bound into its place in a manner which threatened in time to 
strangle the wearer if he indulged in any very violent movement 
of the neck; the whole mass of variegated cloth topped by a 
peculiarly round-shaped head, on which, owing to a recent immer- 
sion in the hand basin, a crop of particularly wiry sandy hair stood 
up with great determination. 

Such was Jerry as he set forth at last to pay the visit which he 
anticipated with such mixed feelings, which even the state of the 
weather did not tend to damp. It seemed truly as if, after a 
short glimpse of spring, the year had either fallen back into 
winter, or taken a desperate rush forward into autumn. 

A high wind was blowing, strong and piercing enough to have 
whistled and howled under the régime of the former, while the 
steady downpour of rain from a sky covered with heavy threaten- 
ing clouds told of a spell of bad weather in store, and made it 
seem dusk even before midday was long past. 

Hoisting a shabby but substantial “ gamp,” and having care- 
fully turned up his trousers round his ankles to save them from 
the mud, Jerry was soon plodding through the wind and rain 
towards Wicker’s Row. 

After about half-an-hour’s walking he reached his destination, 
and rang the bell at Mrs. Spicer’s. 

He had scarcely let go the handle when it was once more 
snatched open, and Sarah’s squalid figure, dirtier and more dis- 
reputable than on the night before, greeted his vision. 

“Oh, you’ve come, have you?” she said laconically, surveying 
Jerry from top to toe with something like suspicion written on 
her expansive countenance. 

“Yes,” said Jerry cheerfully, determined not to be quenched 
by any amount of wet blankets, no matter in what shape or form ; 
“T’ve come.” 

With that he proceeded to plant his dripping umbrella in the 
rusty stand and open his coat. It seemed that Sarah was again 
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inclined to revenge some of her wrongs upon the head of any 
one who happened to be near, but fortunately for Jerry the shrill 
voice calling “ Sarah! Sarah!” interposed. 

“ All right,” she said in the same sullen tone, which was not at 
all likely to reach the ears of whoever summoned her. “All 
right. I’m coming, I’m coming. And now you've come; just 
go straight up four flights of stairs, and knock at the door right 
before you. 

With this she pushed her straggling hair out of her eyes with 
a dirty hand, thereby adding another smudge to those already 
ornamenting her face, and disappeared to the lower regions, which 
to judge by the never ceasing sounds of the shrill voice were 
hardly as peaceful as they had been the night before. 

Although Jerry would have preferred that his arrival should 
have been announced, as it might take away some of the awkward- 
ness of the meeting, he comforted himself that Lizette expected 
him, and no doubt was on the watch. 

Perhaps even she had heard his ring, and was waiting at her 
door, or even at the top of the stairs. It was only a greeting such 
as a brother might expect. 

Encouraged by this thought, our hero shook himself like a big 
dog after a run in the rain, and began his ascent of the creaking 
stairs. 

Up, up he went, glancing as he did so between the banisters, 
as though expecting to see his thoughts fulfilled; but the four 
flights of stairs were mounted without any interruption, and when 
he stood before the door Sarah had indicated, this even was shut. 

After waiting a moment either to recover his breath or courage 
he knocked softly at first, again a little louder, then, in response 
to what he thought was a low « Come in,” entered. 

The room was so dark that at first he could only stare blankly 
before him, but gradually, as his eyes became used to the dim 
light, he was able to distinguish the objects which were before 
him. 

These were not many, for at the first glance one saw how 
scantily the room was furnished. He did not, however, pause to 
take an inspection, for his attention was arrested by the sound of 
a voice which made his heart suddenly leap into his throat and 
beat there in a way which made him stand stock still for a moment. 

It was the voice he had longed to hear, but low and trembling 
in its tones, not raised in greeting to him, but whispering strange, 
incoherent words, such as Jerry had once called gibberish. 

Half-unconsciously he listened, standing motionless in the 
darkness, and staring with wondering eyes to where, before a low 
fire which burnt in the grate, half-sitting, half-reclining on an 
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old wooden couch, was a slight, dark figure, the face turned away 
from him, the hands crossed over a mass of white stuff which 
rested on her knees. 

A moment or two he listened, then the figure, which he knew 
so well, yet was so strangely unfamiliar to him, moved slightly, 
and, wondering to see no second person to act as listener, he went 
a step or two forward, then paused again. 

The voice was still murmuring in that low, uncertain tone in 
the strange language, not a word of which he could understand, 
save one—that one, one which was repeated over and over again, 
each time with increasing expression—that word a name which 
was the one which most strongly recalled to his mind his brother- 
hood. 

Over and over again came those unintelligible sentences, 
broken now and then by that one word of meaning, uttered always 
in a tone of yearning entreaty which told its own tale. 

Presently these wilder utterances ceased abruptly, died away, and 
in their place came low, moaning sentences in language which, 
broken as it was, the listener understood only too well. 

“Carl, Carl!” said the voice quivering out into the darkness 
and silence, “ you said you haf love for me once. Is it died? It 
is soon. I haf said to you, 1 love you. It was true—it was true. 
You,” with a great earnestness, “ you said you did not think it 
could be that I haf love for you—but haf I not told you it is—it 
is? I haf love for you now. Oh, it is not wicked—your love is 
died— but mine—it is so deep buried here, in my heart—I cannot 
let it to die. I haf love no one but you. I haf said it and 
you haf been glad—but now, now what you said is false—all 
false tome. They say I haf been fool—they laugh—and oh, it is 
hard—it makes me to feel that one day my love may be like 
yours and die. I may hate you—and what shall I dothen? I 
haf no one else to love me—no one to care—oh, it is so sad—so 
long—so lonely. Ah, mein Gott, so I have no one in the world— 
I am so lonely.” 

Jerry could stand still no longer. Every sentence coming to 
him through the silence had fallen on his heart like a blow from 
a knife, a sudden fear was in his mind, and when that last “it is 
so lonely” died away in that half-sob, half-sigh which he remem- 
bered so well, he sprang forward in the darkness towards the 
sofa. 

Ere he could reach it the figure upon it had started violently 
and turned round. 

“Who is it?” said the voice suddenly losing its trembling 
hesitation and grown shrill with emotion. “Whoisit? Say— 
who—Carl—say, it is not 4 
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By what seemed an effort the girl raised herself to a standing 
position, her bundle of work falling to her feet. 

Jerry tried to speak, but words would not come, he only put 
out his arms blindly and closed them round the slight figure, which 
suddenly losing all power lay unresisting in his hold. 

How long he held it thus, with that fear in his heart getting 
wilder and wilder, he never knew; never guessed how in the interval, 
brief as it was, consciousness went and came to the awakened girl, 
that her acceptance of his support was not voluntary, but merely 
the natural dependence of the weak on the strong, without which 
she must have fallen to the ground. 

Presently the voice came again in the darkness which hid them 
both from each other. 

“Jerry!” 

“ Yes, Liz it’s me. I’ve come to see you. It is you, isn’t it?” 
At the words a flame started up from among the smouldering 
ashes in the fireplace, and the girl suddenly slipped as it 
were from the grasp that held her and sank down on the 
couch. 

As she did so Jerry’s eyes rested upon her, and then wore a 
sudden startled expression. 

“ What is it?” he said, drawing back a step or two, his own voice 
harsh with surprise. ‘“ Surely there is some mistake, I 7 

“Yes, yes, I know,” cried the girl. “It is nomistake. It is I, 
Lizette, only you do not know me. Perhaps you have not heard 
what—Oh, don’t turn away, for God’s sake don’t turn away. It 
is I—Lizette. Jerry, for God’s sake don’t leave me now. Oh, mein 
Gott, is it so bad as this? My heart will break.” 

And with a cry of bitterness which echoed round the room 
the girl flung herself back on the sofa, hiding her face in her 
hands and sobbing as though her heart was truly breaking. 

Jerry stood for a moment dazed hy the confusion of ideas 
which united this voice he knew so well with the face he had 
caught a glimpse of in the firelight, a face which was so like, yet 
so unlike to that which had so often smiled at him over the 
screen of geraniums, a strange face which as yet he could not 
recognize only involuntarily shrink from. Yet the voice was 
Lizette’s, and it was that which called upon him so pitifully not 
to turn away from her, not to leave her. 

Trusting his ears and heart rather than his eyes and senses, 
Jerry did not wait to think, but the next moment was kneeling, 
great rough fellow that he was, beside the low couch, seeking to 
draw the rigid figure once more to him. 

At first the girl resisted, until he said in his voice which too 
had suddenly became soft and gentle, very unlike his own, 
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“Liz, my girl, it’s you, of course it is, only I was a bit confused 
e»ming in in the dark, and couldn’t see.” 

It was only his kind honest heart that prompted the words, 
but it broke the ice, and suddenly the hands were dropped from 
the face he did not know that it might rest on his shoulder while 
the slight form—oh, so slight now, Jerry could tell in that short 
moment—clung to him with a fervour which was almost passionate, 
while great wrenching sobs broke from the heaving breast, and 
tears, hot, bitter, blinding tears, such as are wrung from a heart 
which is nigh to bursting, were rained upon the rough shoulder 
of the ugly yellow coat. 

And Jerry ? 

All in a moment the remembrance of the words to which 
he had been an unwilling listener, the remembrance of the 
name by which he had been greeted, as if its owner was the 
only one in the world who could bring light into the darkness 
which was closing round this poor wandering soul, all this, and 
all his other plans were forgotten in that one thought, this was 
Lizette, he had found her whom he sought, not well and happy 
as he had pictured her in his dreams, but sick, sad and lonely, 
and sorely troubled. 

Yes, this was Lizette, and Jerry straightway forgot all else save 
that one thought, forgot what she was, and what he was, and 
putting his strong arms round her, held her to him as though 
he would never let her go again, held her with her head resting 
on his breast, while his strong frame trembled so that he could 
scarcely stand, and the tight grip at his throat grew more and 
more suffocating as the moments flew by, each marked by the 
sound of a big sob which wrung his heart. 

How long they stood thus he never knew, it seemed hours, and 
yet but a few seconds, until alarmed by the convulsive quivering 
of the girl as she clung so wildly to him, he forced himself to 
try and calm her, fearful of the consequences of such an outburst 
of grief on one who was apparently so little equal to it. 

At first that lump in his throat would not let him say a word, 
but presently he managed to say jerkily: 

“ Cheer up, lass, don’t cry, there’s a good lass. It’s me, Jerry; 
I’ve been looking for you such a while, but I’ve found you, and 
there’s no cause to cry. Come lass, don’t go on like this; you'll be 
hurting yourself and I shall think it’s all along of me a-coming 
and taking you by surprise. Don’t cry, Liz, don’t ; I’ve come to 
look after you, and you'll be all right now with your old friend 
Jerry. Don’t cry, lass, don’t.” 

He went on repeating this entreaty each time with less calm- 
ness, till presently quite forgetting what he did he drew the head 
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which rested on his shoulder closer to his breast, stroking away 
with a trembling hand the great big tears which forced them- 
selves out of the kindly grey-green eyes which had suddenly lost 
all their sparkle and fun, and grown dim and misty, and fell on the 
dusky curls which rested on his coat, stroking them away one 
after another, over and over again repeating his entreaty, and at 
length stooping his own sandy head and gently and fervently, 
like a mother would kiss her child, almost reverently he kissed 
the white drawn cheeks and quivering lips, pouring out in a few 
words which he could not retain the passionate tenderness which 
he had in his heart. 

Only a few endearing words such as might have had no special 
meaning but for the tone of quiet earnestness with which they 
were uttered. The next minute he could have bitten his tongue 
out for having said them, knowing as he did what mockery they 
must have sounded. He, however, comforted himself with the 
assurance that they had not reached the ears for which in the heat 
of the moment they had been intended, for he became suddenly 
aware that the sobs had ceased and Lizette lay passive, almost in- 
sensible, in his arms. 

“What is it?” he asked in great alarm, bending over her, a 
sudden fear making his heart stand still. 

* Couch—water—faint,” were all the words he could catch of 
those which fell from the pallid lips, and gently, but quickly, he 
laid her on the couch, and sought about in the darkness until he 
found a glass of water on a table near. 

This he held to her lips, but his hand shook so that he spilt 
part of it, which, however, was not wasted. Its cool touch on her 
neck and face roused Lizette, till little by little she was herself 
again. 

Herself! Alas, even when in answer to Jerry’s inquiry she 
declared such to be the case, Jerry cleared his throat loudly to 
suppress a sigh at the mockery of the words. How little this 
Lizette whom he had found resembled she whom he had sought. 
How long would it be before one would be lost in the other ? 

Now, however, that she was in a measure recovered, although 
even then lying baek pale and languid upon her hard pillows—now 
that the pain of the first meeting was over, each felt the necessity 
of a return to stern reality, which naturally meant no little 
explanation on either side. 

On his part Jerry seemed suddenly to have lost all his self- 
possession. He sat down on the edge of a low wooden chair and 
played nervously with his hat, which in a sudden fit of remem- 
brance he had just removed from his head. Lizette was now by 
far the most collected, though perhaps her late agitation had ren- 
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dered her so weak that she could do nought but accept whatever 
happened. 

There was not very much to tell. Jerry’s adventures we are 
already acquainted with. Lizette’s life during the few short weeks 
which passed since we last saw her had been day after day the 
same as yesterday, save when occasionally the pains which made it 
almost impossible for her to endure sometimes left her free for a 
little, but this was not often. Even when it was so, and she was 
able to look round her a little, she often hailed the return of tor- 
ture which made it impossible for her to think or even move, with 
relief, because this bodily pain was to her not half so great as that 
of her mind. 

It was not enough that from day to day came that endless 
struggle to bear a heavy burden, that confusion of ideas which 
often follows a great sorrow, but before her eyes was ever the 
knowledge of the helplessness which had been so suddenly thrust 
upon her, that terrible tormenting question, what was to be 
their end ? 

Ah, what great doors hang on little hinges. Could Carl Herman 
have known what a double part he was to have played in wrecking 
the life of his little countrywoman, who, child that she was, had 
trusted in him so implicitly, surely he would have bitten out his 
own tongue—cut off his own hand—rather than have been the 
instrument to inflict such two terrible blows on her innocent head. 
Perhaps it had been a judgment on him—at least so Jerry looked 
upon it—that he who had wantonly, or at all events wilfully, 
caused her the first bitter trouble she had known in this life, 
should have been the one who had been made to stand by and see 
her narrowly escape an awful death, to survive to the consciousness 
of life which might be even more terrible, without being able to 
put out a hand to save her, to see that flower which he had once 
called so fair, but had nevertheless ruthlessly flung away for some 
more gaudy blossom, crushed and torn, till it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that any man in future would care to waste so much as a 
glance upon what he had despised. 

And if it had been Lizette’s death he had been forced to witness 
instead of that narrow fight for life, surely his punishment would 
not have been too great. 

To Jerry the tale told by Lizette in the calm weary voice which 
made the recital doubly real was every word new, but there is no 
occasion for me to repeat it. My reader already knows what hap- 
pened on that night when, before the eyes of the terrified audience, 
the Fay of Fire missed her footing and fell, causing Bonfire to 
stumble also just as he took his last leap. It was a terrible 
moment-—horse and rider had rolled over together, the one en- 
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tangled in the burning hurdle, the other stricken and helpless, at 
the mercy of those strong limbs which struck out so fiercely to 
regain a footing, and the hot, scorching flames which rose from 
the gate which but a moment before Carl Herman, in obedience 
to a command of his wife’s father, had been supporting. 

No wonder the people turned pale, screamed and fainted—it 
was truly a sight to make the bravest heart sick with terror. 

Brave hearts! There were no doubt many near who would wil- 
lingly have stood up before any woman’s enemy had he been ever 
so strong; but who knew what help to give or how to act in such 
a case as this ? 

Every one stands still, staring either appealingly at his neigh- 
bour to know what to do, or turning away in very horror from the 
sight of that terrified animal plunging and kicking amidst the 
flames which are beginning to burn even more fiercely where one 
catches sight of a scrap of something scarlet and the gleam of a 
shining helmet. Yes, every one waits for the other to make a 
move ; even the false-hearted lover for once stands out in his true 
character as a shrinking, trembling coward, until suddenly some 
one, who has made no soft-worded vows of love and homage—who 
does not even rank as the equal of a lad of but a few years old in 
common sense, finds love enough and wits enough to go to the 
rescue. 

With strength of which no one looking at his shrunken form 
would have deemed him capable, he tears from the centre pole, 
to which they are attached, the long festoons of roses over which 
the Fay has so lately danced, and which he knows are fastened 
upon ropes of a considerable thickness. 

“Come on,” he shouts excitedly, pushing his way madly into 
the ring before the moment of waiting is quite over. 

Although he utters no more explicit direction than this, his 
movement is the key for others who are quite as willing if not so 
quick as he is, and in less time than it takes to write, the long 
ropes of flowers are bound round Bonfire, so that he can kick and 
struggle no longer, and by many willing hands he is dragged out 
of the reach of the flames. These burst forth with renewed 
brightness round the motionless figure which is left. to them, 
but heavy feet trample them out, and eager hands snatch away 
the burning masses of wood, and a heavy banner ends its work 
upon the scarlet dress, which it would burn to ashes, and its 

wearer, too, if it had a chance 

Its wearer? Is that, then, a living being which lies so still 
upon the ground, in the centre of the throng ? Living? Who can 
say, only the men are very, very gentle as they lift the hurdle 
upon which they have placed their burden; and have very white 
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faces and trembling hands when they bear it out of sight within 
those heavy velvet curtains, which parted but a few moments before 
to give entrance to the fairy form of the Fay of Fire and her clever 
steed, Bonfire. Where are they now? 

It is all very well for the manager, bland and smiling, to step 
forth a few moments later and tell the people any amount of lies ; 
so long as their minds are made easy, what does it matter? What 
if, later on in the night, there comes a sound of a gun-shot from 
the direction of the circus stables, which is poor Bonfire’s death- 
warrant ; while from that hour, in that dreary room in Wicker’s 
Row, a bitter struggle between life, which is so full of anguish, 
and death, which is cruel enough to keep away, has commenced, 
and seems to have no hope. 

The morning after her accident saw Lizette suffering not only 
from the injuries she had then sustained, which were in them- 
selves of the gravest nature, but paying what, in any case, must 
have been the penalty of the struggle of the last few weeks, in 
a severe attack of brain fever. 

The fight had been one such as few have to go through in their 
lives, and it was a marvel to those around her how one seemingly 
so frail as the little German girl could have come off victorious. 

For many days her life was despaired of, but it seemed that the 
prayer she had so often prayed lately was not to be granted. 
Death, though he came near enough to cast the shadow of his 
wings over her, passed on elsewhere without folding them round 
her. 

Her recovery, or rather escape, was perhaps all the more won- 
derful when the circumstances of it were remembered. Lizette’s 
lodging was naturally a poor one ; but when, after the accident, it 
was debated by those who had undertaken the merciful task, 
where they should take her, it was decided that as the hospital— 
which was undoubtedly the place where she should have gone— 
was such a long distance away, right at the other end of the town, 
it would be best to take her “ home,” or at least to the place she 
called home for the time, little as it deserved the name. 

To Wicker’s Row, therefore, up into that room against the sky, 
they carried all that was left of the little Fay of Fire. Here came 
the doctor to see her, a busy, practical man, who first seconded 
all Mrs. Spicer’s indignant protests that for such a case the 
hospital was the best place; but by-and-by, after a close exami- 
nation, was of the opinion that of neither her room in Wicker’s 
Row or at any hospital would his patient be long an inmate, the 
nature of her injuries was so severe that it hardly seemed possible 
that she could survive that night. But the morning came, and 
proved the doctor’s calculation to be incorrect; that day and the 
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following passed, seeing the fever which held her in a fiery hand 
still increasing ; morning grew to evening, evening to morning, 
many times, and still there was life, if little hope. 

So it had gone on, till at length the turning-point was reached 
when it must be either life or death. And, although there was 
no one in all the world to offer up a petition that it might be 
“life,” though if it had been “death” no one in that great city 
would have so much as missed the fair young life that had passed 
from out their midst ; yet ‘life ” was the heavier in the scale, and 
Lizette struggled back to life again. But, alas! what a different life 
to the one that had once been. 

In the search which had necessarily been made of her belong- 
ings, fortunately for Lizette in the presence of the doctor, the 
landlady had discovered a purse containing five sovereigns sewn 
up in the body of her dress. Banking for one who led a wander- 
ing life, and might want her little store at any moment, was of 
course out of the question; indeed, was an unheard of thing 
among the brotherhood, save, perhaps, in the case of Jerry, who 
had managed to scrape together a neat little sum prior to his ill- 
ness, which he had secretly deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank till any time he should find a use for it. 

This five pounds, however, was all that Lizette had been able to 
save, with all her care, for the day when it rained ; and fortunate 
it was for her that she had done so, for the day which now dawned 
was without doubt stormier and darker than any even she in 
her care for the future had imagined. 

Its existence, to begin with, somewhat mollified Mrs. Spicer, 
who, on learning how grave was the nature of her lodger’s illness, 
was inclined to resent it ina way peculiar to landladies. 

She declared that she would undertake none of the responsi- 
bilities of the affair, she had no one in the house who could be spared 
to take the post of nurse ; while as to the amount of work which 
would necessarily be entailed, she did not at all see how it was to 
be managed. And supposing the girl were to die, a nice thing 
it’d be to have a funeral from the house. Why, every one of her 
lodgers would insist upon it that it was some infectious disease, 
that the drains were bad, or find some other reasons for vacating 
their quarters as quickly as possible; to say nothing of who was 
going to pay the expenses of nursing and the burying—if it came 
to that. 

The good woman ran on at some length in this strain, at every 
sentence gathering fresh indignation. It was only by sheer 
strength of lung that the doctor at length reduced her to silence. 

She swore (literally) that not another moment should Lizette 
stay in the house—the hospital was the place for her—whether 
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she lived or died there wouldn’t matter to nobody; the lodgers 
there wouldn’t hurry to be off any more, no matter what she did. 
Of that, at any rate, she (Mrs. Spicer) was determined—to the 
hospital the sick girl should go. 

On this point she insisted with such violence that nothing short 
of the doctor’s threatening her with legal proceedings if she in 
any way disturbed his patient would reduce her to order. 

At this threat she was somewhat cowed, but even then I doubt 
if it would not have gone hardly with Lizette if the results of the 
search of her room had not been so satisfactory. 

The discovery of the five pounds seemed to restore her temper 
a little; but, noting the way in which her watery grey eyes 
glistened as she counted the money in her hand, the doctor 
thought best to put in a claim to a direction of the fund: 

At first milady was very loath to part with the coins, but, being 
somewhat afraid of the doctor, who before now had shown that he 
was not to be put down even by the grimmest of landladies, she 
at length handed him the neat little sum. 

She paid him out, however, in more ways than one, as is the 
practice of the tribe ; but that isa matter of no importance, since 
but for him Lizette must have suffered severely. 

On being asked the sum she had agreed to let the room to the 
fancy-rider for a week, she named exactly double that which she 
had in reality demanded; but, knowing he had no power to con- 
tradict her, the doctor paid over to her rent for the said room for 
six weeks to come, making her sign a proper receipt for the same, 
thus securing his patient undisputed possession of the top-front 
until she should be able to act for herself. 

His next step was to procure a nurse, an expense which would 
have been spared, and indeed many comforts besides been Lizette’s 
had she been taken to the hospital; but since it was too late for 
the removal, he (the doctor) was bound to do what he could. 

And well was it for Lizette that she had such a conscientious 
friend in her physician. One almost wonders how, with so much 
work to do in the big city the hard-working man had time to spare 
for any duties but those which his profession demanded. But, 
though to all appearances a bluff, almost rough, practical man, 
there was a soft corner in his heart which was touched by the 
friendless stranger’s helplessness. 

He himself made some inquiries at the show, and since 
Lizette’s engagement was not up, quietly informed Mr. Petman 
that her salary would of course be paid as usual up till the time 
agreed for her dismissal. 

This, of course, though he blustered and protested a good bit, 
the manager could not gainsay, and fearful, perhaps, lest by-and- 
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by, if he refused, Lizette might lay damages against him to no 
small amount, he paid down the sum at once. ‘This was added to 
the scanty store, which yet was terribly small when one thinks 
of the great battle which it was to help to fight. 

So all things were made ready, and for days and days the 
struggle went on; then came the turning-point, aud after that 
the slow coming back to life. 

This last was the hardest work of all. Lizette might certainly 
have been said to conquer, but as yet she was by no means master 
of her kingdom; and while rejoicing in the skill which had 
triumphed when defeat seemed more than possible, Dr. Wood- 
ward was baffled, perplexed, and not a little chagrined at his 
patient’s very slow recovery. 

He was a clever man, no doubt, but, in his study of the body, 
he was apt to forget that the healing of the mind is a far more 
difficult task. 

It did occur to him, however, one day that there was something 
more the matter here than his learning could grapple with. 

It was the day after he had dismissed the nurse, for the money 
had nearly all gone, only enough left to keep the girl alive, even 
if she lived in the plainest way. Even then he hi: ad had to leave 
his own fee entirely out of the question, which is a hard thing for 
a man with a sickly wife and a family of growing children to do. 
It wasn’t the first time Dr. Woodward had practised this sort of 
charity, and he had so far never lost by it, as indeed it was im- 
possible he should. It was, I say, on the day he had dismissed 
Mrs. Seton, the motherly woman who had been such a conscien- 
tious nurse during the time of the fever, that the doctor during 
his visit spoke in his usual blunt way to Lizette of her affairs, 
questioning her as to how she meant to live in future, and many 
other kindly-meant inquiries ; to all of which the invalid answered 
fretfully, “ She didn’t know,” evincing such perfect unconcern as 
to the future that the physician deemed it best to acquaint her 
with the true state of affairs. 

Lizette listened with her usual weary languor at first, but when 
she at length roused herself to comprehend the true state of 
affairs, it was pitiful to see her helplessness and despair. 

“Why could she not go back to her old work?” she asked 
almost fiercely. 

The doctor’s answer was to bid her walk across the room. With 
a flush of excitement which told of a powerful effort of will, she 
dragged herself up from the couch where she lay, and went to do 
his bidding. But alas! she over-calculated her strength; scarcely 
had she taken half a dozen steps than there came that dull pain 
in her back she had felt so often before, the room seemed to swim 
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round her, she staggered, and only saved herself from falling by 
catching hold of a chair. This experiment at least was a sufficient 
answer to her question, but it led to a far more dangerous one— 
one which the doctor had long dreaded. 

Hitherto Lizette had, as I have said, evinced not the slightest 
interest in life whatever ; one would almost have imagined from the 
utter unconcern she had about everything that to have triumphed 
over death she was content merely to live in the sense of 
breathing, and nothing more. Now she suddenly sat up on the 
battered old sofa, which Mrs. Spicer by dint of bribery had been 
induced to add to the scanty furniture of the room, pushed her 
hair back off her forehead, seeming to note for the first time that 
it was not half so abundant as before she had been taken ill, 
passed her hands wonderingly across her face, and then looking 
up suddenly said, “ Am I different ; ; since I have been ill, I mean? 
You said I had a scar—a scar—whi at is it? Is it”—with a sudden 
strange look in her eyes as she scanned the doctor’s countenance— 
“is it something that will show—a mark—is it ?” 

And again her hands travelled over her features with nervous 
eagerness. 

Off his guard by the action and tone, a pitying look crept into 
the doctor’s eyes, and in a moment Lizette read its meaning. 

She sprang to her feet with a startled cry, holding out her 
hands with that peculiar gesture of entreaty which had so often 
charmed Jerry. 

“It isascar. I can feel it, and I can see by your face I am 
different. Oh, let me see, please let me see.” 

Long since on some trivial pretence the doctor had hidden 
away an old cracked looking-glass which hung on the wall over 
the make-shift for a dressing table, but now he knew it was time 
the glass should be brought from its hiding place. Hesitation 
would mean suspense to the girl, and who could not guess how 
painful that would be? 

“Look at yourself? of course you can. There’s a sure sign 
you'll be yourself soon when the vanity begins to show itself. I 
had a patient once who, when she was dying, let go her husband’s 
hand to put her hair straight, and died with a curl twisted round 
her finger. Just like women, they always,” &c. Sothe doctor ran 
on while he made a pretence ‘of looking for something, which he 
knew very well was close at hand, trying hard to make himself 
out a veritable woman-hater because of the ranity of the softer sex ; 
but when he found the mirror under a pile of rubbish in the 
corner, where no one would have dreamt of looking save he who 
put it there, why did he make a great show of rub bing up its 
surface by breathing on it and rubbing it with his sleeve, or 
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rather making a pretence to do the latter, for when he at length 
held out the glass to Lizette it was still dull with his breath. 

Now he said very gruffly even for him, “ It’s no use your trying 
to recognize your likeness in such a glass as this; it might as well 
be a piece of block tin; besides, your imprisonment in this hole 
isn’t calculated to bring roses to your cheeks, and——” 

“ I know, I know,” interrupted Lizette, almost snatching away 
the glass, and turning to the light with a feverish eagerness which 
was almost painful. A moment she bent over it, then it fell from 
her hands to the floor with a hollow sound as it rattled in its 
wooden frame, and with a cry of pain, like that of a wounded 
animal, she hid her face in the cushions on the couch. 

The doctor had seen such a scene often before, had stood by 
while strong men had bemoaned the cruel fate which had made 
them henceforth feel as though they must shun the gaze of their 
fellow-creatures, had heard their cries of resentfulness ; but there 
was something so indescribably pitiful in this mute agony that he 
had no words of any sort at his command. 

He waited till presently it seemed to him he could not break 
the silence. This was no sickness such as he could heal, so stole 
silently, noiselessly, out of the room and down the creaking stairs. 
At the foot of the stairs the doctor met Sarah, as usual laden with 
brooms, dust-pans and boxes, and such like implements of torture 
for cleaning. Evidently there was something in his face which 
was unusual, for she came to a dead standstill in front of him, 
essayed to express her astonishment, as was her usual habit, by 
clasping her hands, an endeavour which resulted in the downfall 
of several of the said implements with a clatter to the ground, as 
she said in an awe-struck whisper, “ Lor, sir ; whatever is it?” 

“ What’s what?” asked the doctor with a fierceness which was 
fatal to the rest of the brooms—* what’s what ?” 

“Why, you're a-looking—oh, just awful—as if you’d seen, oh, I 
don’t know what.”—Sarah’s modes of expression were not very in- 
telligible sometimes.—* She ain’t worse, is she ? Oh, lor, I do hope 
she ain’t. She drank some of that broth I made her, unbeknown 
to missus; perhaps it ain’t agreed with her; perhaps it was 
too strong.” 

The said broth had been inspected and tasted by the doctor, 
who had pronounced it to be the most magnificent compound of 
colouring and warm water he had ever tasted, but the fact of it 
having been made by Sarah’s hands—I can hardly call them fair 
—-gave him a sudden idea. 

If ever a girl was in want of a friend it was the little German 
rider, crying her eyes out because of the sad tale the looking- 
glass told. This big, stolid slavey he had often, when coming to 
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pay his visits, found lingering outside the top single front door, 
always shuffling away at his approach, sometimes have some 
business in the Shall at his departure, and pausing to ask in her 
shamefaced way, “ How do youthink sheis up there?” as though 
possessed of the idea that his visit had made some material 
change in his patient. 

Hitherto, however, it would appear that the presence of the 
nurse had had an overaweing effect upon the girl, for the moment 
the house had been freed of her this clumsy, awkward creature 
had made offers of help on behalf of the invalid. 

The episode of the broth had made the physician feel somewhat 
sarcastically inclined towards the maker, but now in the girl’s un- 
conscious earnestness he fancied he recognized a kindly soul 
beneath the not very prepossessing exterior. 

Some people might have laughed at the idea of a friendship be- 
tween little Lizette and this queer girl, but Dr. Woodward knew it 
was no time to pick and choose, even if by a more studied selection 
his choice would have been more beneficial to those concerned. 

Lizette wanted a friend—here was one close at hand, who, if 
circumstances told truly, was only too ready and willing to fill 
the office. 

How, when there were so many steps between her dominion below 
and that of the invalid up in the sky, she had been daily aware of 
anything more than the top-front lodger’s existence, was a mystery 
he did not stay to solve. 

He only coughed meditatively once or twice while buttoning up 
his coat—uncertain how to act—whether to tell Sarah of the 
thoughts he had in his mind, or to drop a word of meaning and 
leave it to work as it might. 

Remembrance of the many times she had so often shuffled out 
of his way, as though ashamed of having betrayed any interest, 
however, decided him. 

“How is it,” he said, suddenly looking across into her face, 
“that I so often find you at work on the stairs when I come? 
You're up to no good, I'll be bound, wasting your time. I hope 
you're not waiting for an opportunity to make something out of 
that poor little thing upstairs —because I’ve got my eyes open.” 

At this accusation, which might have staggered a far more 
unscrupulous soul than Sarah, the girl only pushed her hair back off 
her face with a look of stolid defiance, which was more intelligible 
than her protest. 

“You can think what you likes; I knows better this once.” 

The girl was so used to being attacked on the score of her 
honesty, and not without cause, for she had been picked up 
from the gutter by her present mistress—herself no very choice 
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specimen of humanity—that there was no mistaking the pride 
with which she, for once, rested on the fact of her innocence. 

Dr. Woodward was not slow to perceive this, and changed his 
tactics accordingly. 

“ There,” he said, appealing to an imaginary audience, “ that’s 
always the way with you girls ; never will own you’ve got a kindly 
thought about anybody, try to make yourselves out as bad as—as 
your mistresses. I wonder you aren't ashamed of yourselves. 
Where’s the harm, I should like to know, if you, Jane—not Sarah 
—isn’t it, do feel as if you’d like to help one of your fellow- 
creatures a bit? don’t she want it bad enough? I’ve done all I 
can, but I can’t do more; asit is I ought to be in a dozen different 
places this minute, and I’ve got to leave this girl now to get on 
as best she can. I know it sounds hard—so it is—when a man 
spends his health and strength in bringing a poor soul back from 
the grave, he must bea brute beast if, as soon as she’s got enough 
life in her to know what it is she’s suffering and got to suffer, he 
doesn’t feel as if that poor creature, if she hasn’t got any one else, 
somehow belongs to him. “Tisn’t often it happens— most folks 
have somebody to care for them and see after them a bit, but this 
girl hasn’t-—not a single one. At the show when 1 went there wasn’t 
one as could say much, for fear, I believe, of the master, but they'd 
their duties—just as I have mine—and so this girl has to struggle 
on alone as best she can. Lord! I’ve tried to do my duty by her, 
but perhaps it ’d have been kinder to have let her go. Death’s 
mighty easy work when one looks at it beside what we have to 
go through in life. But there, I mustn’t talk of dying, though 
after allit mayn’t be long she’s got to trouble even to live. What 
I think of is, how she is going to get on at all alone up there. 
She’s only a child, and this work has pulled her down awfully. 
If she’d only some one who'd help her to bear it a bit; even if 
Mrs. Spicer ’d give her a hand like she did you when you were just 
as put about—not but what you've paid for her bit of trouble by 
this time—-it might be the saving of her, body and soul. If only 
any one ‘d be willing—it isn’t half as hard work as being a general 
servant, though the pay’s different. If any one ’d be willing and 
help her to bear it, it ’d be worth all the medicine put together 
that I could give her.” 

The doctor paused, drawing on his gloves with great precision ; 
Sarah stood dusting the banisters with her greasy apron, and 
scraping the wooden stair with the toe of her ragged boot in a way 
which put her listener’s teeth on edge. 

*‘ Ain’t there nobody as ’d do—leastways ’d try for a bit ?” she 
asked abruptly. 

* Well,” returned the doctor, smiling down most benignly at a 
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refractory button of his glove, “ there is some one, but she’s got so 
much to do already I don’t like to impose upon her kindness.” 

This last sentence told visibly upon Sarah. She left off dusting, 
but scraped with renewed vigour, till the doctor’s nerves fairly 
danced in his body in a manner totally unbefitting those of a well- 
bred respectable surgeon. 

“Do I know who it is ?” she asked, even more abruptly. 

“Who? This somebody I alluded to? Oh, yes; she’s a friend 
of yours.” 

*T xin’t got no friends,” said Sarah, her face falling suddenly, 
her dull brain failing to take in the doctor’s meaning. 

“Yes, you have,” returned the doctor with much assurance ; 
“and this friend of yours is just the sort of friend wanted up 
there,” with a motion towards his patient’s room above. 

“But supposing she ”—also with a motion in that direction 
— supposing she don’t like it. "Tain’t always the ladies as can 
afford to rent the parlours. Afore she was took ill I seed her 
going in and out sometimes, and if any one ’d ask me where I’d 
have put her, it wouldn’t have been a step higher than the first- 
floor front.” 

Taking this figurative language to mean that it was a sense of 
being her inferior by the (again figuratively speaking) unlimited 
distance which intervenes between the upper and lower regions of 
the house, which was the reason of Sarah’s uneasiness, Dr. WwW ood- 
ward was somewhat in a dilemma how to smooth away the 
difficulty. 

Like a wise man, he decided to let it alone ; aware, too, that he 
had already wasted far more time on this mission than he could 
really afford, he planted his well-worn beaver over his bald head, 
and said in his most business-like manner, “ Just as if it matters 
when folks are in trouble whether they live in the kitchen or in 
the drawing-room. All I know is, this girl wants some one to help 
her to bear this trouble, and there’s some one could do it if she 
liked.” 

Without another word he hastened down the stairs and banged 
the door behind him. 

For some moments after he had turned the end of the street 
and had forgotten his late argument in a far more important one, 
in which he was trying to decide whether it would be better for a 
certain burly carpenter among his patients to hop through life on 
one leg or run the risk of in a short time departing for the next 
one with one whole and one battered one, the “ slavey” stood in- 
dustriously completing the destruction of her boots by scraping 
them alternately on the stairs. 

In this interesting operation she was disturbed by the usual dis- 
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peller of both her waking and sleeping dreams, the shrill call of 
‘Sarah! Sarah! ” followed by the usual running accompaniment of 
angry grumblings. Obedient to this admonition the girl collected 
one by one with her usual slowness of movement her brooms and 
brushes, and knocking their several handles against the banisters 
at every step, which roused in the minds of several of Mrs. Spicer’s 
lodgers the idea that for their special torment their landlady had 
hired some one to perform a clog dance on the stairs, she slowly 
returned to her work. 

Her interview with the doctor had taken place late in the 
morning, it was not till late in the afternoon that on any pretext 
whatever she could make her escape from the lower realms and 
ascend to those above. 

When, however, she did do so, any one to have watched her 
stealing as quietly as her ungainly body would let her up the 
stairs, pausing now and then to make sure that no enemy was 
aware of her movements, might easily have believed that the 
doctor’s lately uttered suspicions were not unfounded. 

Up she went, doing her very utmost to avoid a noise, but even 
then not escaping more than one violent collision with one or two 
objects which came in her way, until at length she reached the 
door leading into the sick chamber, at which, drawn as the strong 
and healthy sometimes are by an irresistible impulse to inquire 
after the welfare of those who had so lately been like ourselves, 
she had so often lingered. Even now, after her timid knock had 
been answered by a low “ Come in,” she paused and drew back 
timidly more than once before apparently she could screw up 
enough courage to take the final step—namely, into the room. 

At length, however, she pushed open the door, knocking her 
elbows against it and the post, and entered. 

During her ascent she had held with much care the corners of 
her coarse apron in one hand, as though it contained something 
precious, seemingly in the shape of a ball, which rolled about from 
corner to corner at each of her bungling movements, while from 
time to time a faint squeak made itself heard. 

Having entered the room, Sarah stood for at least five minutes, 
blinking and winking in the darkness like a great big owl. 

When her eyes had got used to the darkness she saw Lizette 
lying in almost the same attitude as when the doctor had left her, 
crying no longer, but sitting looking with red swollen eyes out of 
the window. 

“Is that you, Mrs. Spicer ?” she asked, hardly troubling to turn 
her head. 

“No; ’tain’t the missus; it’s me.” 

Even the fact of having such an unexpected visitor did not 
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rouse her curiosity. Without evincing the slightest interest she 
waited for what was to come next, apparently totally indifferent 
to what it was. 

This reception was certainly a very chilling one, and every 
moment that flew by saw Sarah getting more and more confused 
and uncertain what to do. How heartily did she wish she had 
never been induced to undertake the mission—that she was back 
again in the region of pots and pans. 

Whatever was she to say ordo? After repeating this question 
over and over again to herself with such energy that she gave 
herself no time for a reply, at last she made a step forward. This 
movement did not mend matters, for not, of course, troubling to 
look where she was going, she planted her foot right in the centre 
of the mirror which still lay on the ground, with a natural result 
that she being by no means fairy in form or weight, the glass 
was smashed to, if not the proverbial thousand pieces, yet quite 
sufficient to render it fit only for the dustbin. 

“Oh, lor,” said Sarah ruefully regarding the shattered frag- 
ments, “I’ve done it this time,” not intending to imply that 
she had attempted the destruction of the said glass on any former 
occasion, but merely that the mishap was quite in accordance with 
her luck. 

The movement of despair which accompanied this assertion was 
so violent that a more than usually loud and prolonged squeal 
made itself heard from the depth of her apron. 

This indued her with an idea. 

Without more ado she plunged both her hands in among the 
said apron’s greasy folds, from whence she produced what appeared 
to be a roll of dirty-looking white wool. 

This she regarded with great amusement, then making another 
step forward, less disastrous than the first, poked it with great 
energy into Lizette’s lap. 

“1 thought you might like to see one of the cat’s new kittens. 
Don’t keep it if you don’t want to, but the doctor said you was 
lonely like, so I thought it might be a bit of company.” 

Before she could say more, the never-failing cry of “Sarah! 
Sarah!” made itself heard, and for once not sorry for its inter- 
ruption, she turned and retreated backwards out of the room, and 
evidently to atone for her care in her journey up, made a doubly 
noisy descent, reaching the kitchen with a memento of her errand 
in the shape of a zig-zag tear in her apron and a still more lasting 
one—a big black bruise on her forehead which in her precipitous 
retreat had come in contact with the corner of the hat-stand in 
the hall. 

Meanwhile, in the room near the sky, Lizette had been a little 
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frightened at first to find the ball in her lap was alive; she tried 
to shake it on to the floor, but it clung to her hand, flew up her 
sleeve and nestled in her neck, and before she quite knew how 
there was a soft, furry little kitten, with the biggest of blue eyes, 
whirring and purring in an infantine, spasmodic way under her 
chin. 

Who could resist such a messenger of comfort? Certainly not 
poor, full-hearted little Lizette. 

Although the tears did not come, there was a breach made in 
the barrier of iron which was round her heart, as clasping her 
hands over the funny little ball of wool she hid her face in it, the 
face which had so startled her when she had seen it in the glass, 
and somehow felt as if the world and life was not so dreary after 
all. 

Later on in the day, when Sarah made her escape once more, 
and went bungling into the room, she found the sick girl with 
the kitten curled upon her lap, while she languidly turned over 
the bag which contained some of her belongiugs. 

She did not, however, seem inclined to talk, for silence with 
her was such a habit it was hard to get out of it, so Sarah set to 
work with unnecessary energy to sweep up the remains of the 
glass, making an abnormal amount of noise and dust in the 
operation. 

This done, she stood with her arms akimbo, regarding the invalid 
and the kitten with great stolidity. 

“You'll keep her, I suppose,” she said suddenly, alluding, of 
course, to the latter. 

“Yes,” said Lizette, awakening to the fact that she must say 
something. “Yes, please. It was good of you to bring her for 
me.” 

* Lor’ bless you, I’d have saved the whole lot if I’d have known 
it'd please you. There was four of them. Missus, when she 
found ’em in the clothes basket, said, ‘ Take ’em down and drown 
’em,’ but I thought as how, maybe, you'd like one, so I saved the 
littlest. It’s a mercy I didn’t kill it bringing it up, things do get 
in the way so. But there, they say cats has got nine lives— 
though it do seem strange such a ‘ weeny’ thing should have such 
a lot, and us folks only one. It is a ‘weeny’ thing, isn’t it?” 

Whatever might be the literal meaning of this adjective 
Lizette did not attempt to dispute the fact, but roused herself 
sufficiently to offer her thanks for the service. And with a few 
more remarks of a like nature to those usually volunteered by the 
servant girl, the interview ended. 

But unpromising as it had been, the acquaintance thus com- 
menced from that time certainly progressed. 
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Naturally, considering the circumstances, it was hardly likely 
any startling manifestation of friendship should be made. Lizette, 
though she hugged the kitten to her and whispered her sorrows 
into its funny little ears, was too tightly held by that iron band 
round her heart to make any great sign, and Sarah’s time was never 
really her own; it was only by stealing a few moments now and 
then that she was able to introduce her big figure into the dreary 
little attic, where, more often than not, before she had got over the 
fit of shyness which for some seconds after her entrance kept her 
staring at the sick girl as though she had been some sort of 
natural curiosity, there would come that call of “ Sarah! Sarah!” 
and she would have to blunder down the stairs again without 
having uttered so much as one word. 

But though their intercourse was of such a piecemeal nature, it 
was better than nothing, and if Sarah took more delight in the 
little offices she performed than did Lizette, at least the invalid’s 
personal comfort was looked after, even if the healing of her mind, 
as the doctor had hoped, did not begin. 

As we know, Sarah’s intentions were better far than her actions. 
She had not even the power of saying coherently what she felt, 
and when we are in trouble we are too apt to think of what 
others might do for us, without calculating what litle they in 
reality do. 

A white kitten, too, is not a very substantial form of comfort, 
and in this case there was a dash of melancholy in the pleasure 
which Lizette took in the servant-girl’s offering. 

Not many days after it first came into her possession she 
discovered it was blind. The blue eyes, which she thought were 
so beautiful, had over them a white tilm, which, alas, made them 
pretty to see, not to see with. 

On making the discovery Sarah had wished to award to the 
afflicted animal the same fate as that which had been bestowed 
upon its three unhappy brethren, wishing to supply its place with 
one of a large family lately presented by a tabby to a near 
neighbour. 

To this, however, Lizette would not consent. 

It might have been that her love for the poor little beast had 
sprung up the moment it had been poked into her lap on that 
memorable day, but I think there was a queer fancy in her heart 
that made her cling to it all the more because it was denied the 
use of its eyes, and, therefore, could never know what its mistress 
was like. 

Poor foolish child! little did she know how often brute beasts 
are more sagacious in their hkings than human beings, never 
judging their masters or mistresses hy their outer man. 
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Anyhow the “weeny” little thing was fairly installed in the 
top front attic as Lizette’s pet and plaything. 

But, as I have said, a kitten is not a very substantial form of 
comfort, and to the little German girl life seemed very dreary 
indeed, as though she was without a friend near her, as though it 
would have been far more kind of those who had tended her in her 
sickness to have let her die. 

How many of us during our struggle in the world think the 
same, and yet we have all to live. 

So Lizette found it. Her little store was so low it seemed but 
a few shillings lay between her and beggary. These she eked out 
as best she could, but even while she prayed to die she felt she 
must make some effort to keep body and soul together. 

At first, as with many like her, the task seemed hopeless, then 
fortune favoured her in the shape of the projected wedding of the 
parlour lodger. 

This lady, a widow of uncertain years, it so happened, needed a 
little help in some needlework she had undertaken. By means of 
a stray word from Sarah Lizette learnt this fact, and with as much 
eagerness as she evinced in anything now, offered her services. 
| Being quite a novice in such matters she left the question of 

terms to the widow, who proved her claim to any amount of 

gratitude by naming half the sum any ordinary seamstress would 
have asked. Lizette, however, dared not refuse the straw held out, 
q and so the days went by seeing her not growing one jot less frail 
| or sickly, nay, even losing strength while she slaved with aching 
head and weary fingers for pay which she could once have easily 
earned by the light, easy work of a rider. 

Early and late, early and late, with weary frame she carried on 
the outward struggle, early and late, whether she would or no, 
went on that other fearful struggle in her weary mind, the warring 
between good and evil. 

Daily now that question, “ Where will it end ?” was in her mind. 
Before it had only been in reference to weariness of soul, now the 
not more terribly but doubly pressing demand was on her, the 
wants and needs of her body. These must be attended to and 
striven for, and to one in Lizette’s position the striving was doubly 
hard for the reason that the very effort was not prompted by her 
own wish, because of that double weakness which had fallen so 
suddenly upon her. 

And when one’s will is not strong enough to pray for strength 
because every moment brings it pain, there is little wonder that 
instead of rising step by step higher and higher we sink lower 
and lower. 

It seemed to Lizette as if to any further depth she could not go. 
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Utterly alone and friendless in the big city, suffering from a weak- 
ness which made every movement painful to her, grieving because 
of the remembrance of that strange fearful face which had looked 
at her from out the mirror, her whole life seemed wrecked by the 
hope in which she had trusted so implicitly. 

Poor little stranger, it was truly pitiful. How often when she 
sat alone in her bare cheerless room would the thoughts rush in 
such a stream into her mind, that she would clench her fingers over 
her burning forehead to try and stay them. How often when her 
head was bent over the work, which recalled wedding bells to her 
mind and the bright pictures of what might have been, the needle 
would be hidden from her sight by a dull mist over her eyes, and 
presently her face would be hidden in her thin white hands, 
through which the hot scalding tears would trickle slowly down 
and fall one by one on the soft ball of fur curled up in her lap. 

These tears came not in a great bursting torrent such as 
would have calmed and refreshed her, but in that slow rotation 
which told they were wrung from a heart full to bursting. 

Even the fountain of these was dried as time wore on, and in 
its place came a new sensation rather than a feeling strange and 
terrible. 

Hitherto Lizette had looked upon her solitude in that dreary 
little room near the sky as a heaven-sent boon—a hiding place 
such as it was—just what she felt in need of. 

Now, however, as the time wore on, almost without knowing 
how, a change came over her ideass 

The hiding place was such no longer, but a prison in which her 
young life, which had once been so bright, was to flicker and 
flicker, like a burnt-out candle in its socket, till by-and-by, with 
no one to know, no one to care, the feeble light should die out 
altogether. 

It is often the case that those who have longed for death when 
they have been in the midst of life, or, at any rate, when with 
some straw to hold on to, have shrunk from it with fear and 
trembling when they stand alone to face it. 

Yes, that was the feeling with Lizette. When the doctor had 
fought her battle for her she had resisted; but now she was left 
with “no one scarcely to know—no one to care,” it all seemed 
s fearful. 

** No one to know—no one to care!” Over and over again to 
herself she repeated the thought, till by-and-by there came over 
her that strange, awful feeling—that dread of being alone—a 
sudden fear of her own thoughts—a hungry longing for company 
—for some event to break the dreadful monotony of never-ending 
moments—a monotony which was like a grim, dark shadow which 
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daily, hourly grew more impenetrable, more dense, until it 
seemed it would close entirely round her, and shut her in for ever 
from this world. 

And then when the gloom was so great there came a ray of hope 
like a broad sunbeam streaming into a darkened room. 

She heard a voice calling her back from the terrors which were 
dragging her down, down, she knew not where. She felt strong 
arms folding her shrunken form in their strong hold, and an honest 
face looking down at her with eyes that did not turn away from 
her because of the little there was left to know her as her former 
self, eyes which grew soft and tender with love and pity. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“1 LOVED HIM SO.” 


AND so Jerry’s long, weary search was at an end—yes, the search, 
but not the struggle. 

What he had imagined would be the end of all his troubles, the 
finding of Lizette, was in reality a sudden darkening of the 
brightness of the future which he had planned for himself—a 
future in which he was to be content with knowing that she he 
loved was happy and well cared for. 

How different was the actual fact. Lizette alone, friendless, 
not many steps from death’s deor, with scarcely strength to live 
in the present, shrinking fearfully from any thoughts of what was 
to come. 

If ever a brave heart sickened, it was Jerry’s when he fully 
realized the greatness of the poor girl’s desolation, and the fierce 
battle which she had been left to fight alone. 

And all the while he had pictured her at least well in health, 
and with the means to live, praying in his inmost heart that the 
cruel burden which had been so suddenly laid upon her frail 
shoulders might one day be removed and she become the happy, 
light-hearted girl he had once known her. 

And while he was absent from her, bearing his part in the fight 
against unselfishness and disappointed hope as best he could, she 
instead of traversing calmly the path which should lead to peace 
and joy once more, was sinking—sinking slowly but surely down 
the dark, yawning gulf of despair and helplessness. 

We know that the young clown had been no laggard in his 
efforts to find her, but how often when he found how much his 
coming was needed, did he reproach himself for even the little 
time he had dallied on his journey. 
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Every moment he had wasted had added one more to those of 
bitterest suffering which had already passed over the bowed head 
of her he loved. 

Had he only known this, not day or night would he have rested 
until he was at her side—that was the thought which dimmed the 
tempered joy of the meeting ; and when he realized that perhaps 
even had he had wings wherewith to reach her he might have 
been too late, he felt a leaden weight fall upon his heart, so that 
he could scarce bring himself to release the slight form from his 
clasping arms, fearing lest, after all, his coming might be of little 
use to raise the drooping flower from where it had fallen among 
the dirt and ashes of bitterness and sorrow, and plant it once more 
in the sunlight of happiness and strength. 

When Lizette at length drew herself away he suddenly recalled 
his scattered senses, and, taking a seat a little away from her, pre- 
pared to listen to her story. 

He would, perhaps, have preferred to have waited a little before 
hearing it, to have had a little time to recover himself; but he 
thought, and rightly too, that it would be a relief to the girl to 
tell some one her troubles; and at present so much was totally 
inexplicable to him that he gave himself up to listen patiently. 

So there in the darkened room the poor little girl poured out 
her tale of sorrow. It was well for Jerry that his face was, like 
everything else in the room, in shadow, so that the expressions 
which flitted across it were hidden from the brown eyes which 
peered so wearily in his direction. 

When the tale was finished he did not speak for some minutes. 
How could he, with the big lump in his throat, making it almost 
impossible for him to keep from choking, while the tears were 
slowly welling from his eyes and trickling down his rough cheeks 
on to his yellow coat, one falling on the beautiful crimson necktie 
and putting to shame the bit of glass which served for a diamond 
in the wonderful pin. 

Presently, however, he managed to master his agitation. 
Clearing his throat with a loud cough, he muttered something 
about having a cold, which he must have caught very quickly, as 
we know he was in excellent condition when he entered the room. 
This little farce over, he gave his necktie a savage tug to restore 
it to its right position, performing the same act with such violence 
that he nearly strangled himself; ran his hands through his hair, 
thereby disturbing the excellent order to which it had been re- 
duced by the application of several ounces of that far-famed 
pomatum known as “ bears’ grease,” and smelling uncommonly 
like ordinary, or rather extraordinarily rank dripping; while, at 
the same time, from sheer force of habit he began whistling softly 
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the tune, I think, of a favourite comic song of the day—hardly 
appropriate to the occasion, but exactly in accordance with his 
strange ways. 

This, however, he soon cut short, and rising to his feet—he 
always said what he had got to say better when he was 
standing—also sheer force of habit, I suppose — began in his 
blundering way to try and convey the sympathy he felt. 

Of course, he only succeeded in giving utterance to the most 
commonplace sentiments, such as sounded but cold and stiff in 
comparison to the pitiful tale he had so lately heard. But, you 
see, he wasn't a hero in a melodrama, with a marvellous amount 
of grand heroic sentences ready on his lips, in which to extol his 
own valour, his love for his lady-love, and his defiance of any ills, 
mortal or immaterial. He was merely an ordinary—I may say 
a very ordinary—young man, who, although gifted in public with 
a faculty for saying the right thing at the right moment, in private 
he was anything but ready with his tongue. 

On this occasion, particularly, he was even more than usually 
reticent. I think the fact was that he had so many thoughts in 
his head that not one of them could find its way out. 

If he had at that moment happened on a big boy teasing or in 
any way ill-treating a smaller one, I fancy it would have gone 
rather hard with the bully. 


(70 be continued.) 











COPPER CLUBS. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS, 


SHE was a spinster who had been addicted to whist for about half 
a century, and she gave to the game the affection that a loving 
woman feels for husband and children. On Sunday she always 
had some guests to a late supper, and when the clock struck 
twelve exclaimed, “It is Monday, and so we will have a rub 
before going to the land of nod.” The guests, who yearned to 
yawn, laughed at the ancient nodding jest and said in chorus, 
“ With pleasure.” It was rumoured that she had quite thirty 
thousand pounds to leave behind her, and so her favoured friends 
never refused to take a hand at whist, and pretended to enjoy her 
ancient jokes. Besides “ There’s luck under the deuce,” “ Cards will 
beat their makers,” and half a score of other borrowed card-table 
witticisms, there was her original joke that she never omitted to let 
off at least twice or thrice in the course of a sitting: “ Clubs are 
trumps. Well, I hate hearts, because they are false; I don’t care 
for diamonds, because they are more ornamental than useful; I 
dislike spades, because they are only good for hard work, which is 
sure to be small gain; but I love clubs, because they are comfort- 
able.” Her favoured friends, ever mindful of the thirty thousand 
pounds to be willed away, pretended to be almost convulsed by 
that original joke. 

Perhaps clubs are comfortable, and anyhow, they must be 
alluring. I refer not to cards, but to institutions. Yes, the very 
word club must be alluring. It was the 29th May, according to 
the calendar, and still the fair were furred and discreet men were 
over-coated. One of the longest winters on record lingered, and 
I was buttoned up tothe throat and shuddered as I beheld electors 
of the future standing round a barrow and licking halfpenny ice 
creams. At that moment a forward little boy offered me a piece 
of printed paper, and I took it. Handbills and circulars are the 
only things I get for nothing, so I gratefully accept them. I 
glanced at the handbill before consigning it to my waste-paper 
pocket. ‘Our Christmas Club has begun!” I shivered and read 
on. “ Messrs. Blow and Bosh, whose one-and-sixpenny blend defies 
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the tea trade, whose ninepenny coffee is equal to the finest 
Parisian, whose sugars are the wonder of the world, and who give 
valuable presents to all their customers, have the pleasure to 
announce that their Christmas Club has begun. Pay what you 
choose and have what you like. Join our Club at once.” 

Remember the date. The 29th of May, the end of a wintry 
Spring, and, as yet, not an hour of Summer, and behold Messrs. 
Blow and Bosh proclaim the commencement of their Christmas 
Club. Does it require seven months to prepare for the midwinter 
feed, that in May we are invited and urged to forthwith join a 
Christmas-grocery club? 

Club! Why, there is no clubbing in the so-called Blow and 
Bosh Club. The public are merely asked to pay in advance for 
groceries, and I am told the dodge succeeds, which proves that 
even the word club is alluring. 

Clubs here, there, and everywhere, for this, that, and every- 
thing. Philanthropic clubs in every parish and district, clothing 
clubs, boot clubs, and so on. Sporting clubs, juvenile as well as adult, 
for as soon as our boys are knickerbockered they get up cricket 
clubs, top clubs, leap-frog clubs, tipeat clubs, et cetera, and very 
well indeed do they mimic the clubbing formalities of their elders. 
There are Sick Clubs, Medical Clubs, Burial Clubs, and many 
others of that description. The widow of a carpenter whose 
husband had died yesterday said, “ Yes, he’s took off, and in course 
I do fee] took aback, not that I've a word to say agin him, for he 
were in six clubs, let alone being a hod feller, and in course, being 
all put together, it do give a woman a start.” 

Freemasonry, Forestry, and Oddfellowship are forms of club- 
bing. By the way, the co-operative store system originated 
with a few men clubbing together to buy food at wholesale prices, 
for their own consumption; but a club according to the social 
meaning of the word is an association of men who have a club- 
house, or club-room, where they can go and refresh and do as 
they like, subject to the rules of the club, whenever they please. 
A club would be altogether a communistic institution except that as 
far as eating and drinking are concerned a member is only en- 
titled to have what he pays for. Political clubs are not really clubs, 
that is, from the social point of view, unless they have club-houses 
where members can eat and drink and enjoy the recreations that 
they prefer for their hours of leisure. The Carlton and the Reform 
are political, but they are also social. The Caucus is political 
but not social, though it may be that the Committee or Council 
is allowed physical recruitment and stimulation, and perhaps the 
other members, the privates or pawns, liquor together at adjacent 
publics. But the Caucus is no more a club than is the Christmas 
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grocery arrangement of Messrs. Blow and Bosh. I am told that 
at some of the Primrose League habitations the Dames and the 
Knights are somewhat social as well as intensely political, but 
there is not a menw and a chef, or a wine list, or a recreation 
room, and therefore the Primrose League is not a club, The 
Athenzum is literary, but also feeding. The United Service is 
a well-appointed restaurant for gallant gentlemen only. The 
Victoria is a club where bookmakers and backers drink and smoke, 
and wash their hands, as well as discuss events and bet. The 
Garrick is supposed to be stagey, but it is mostly renowned for 
its delicious steak and its admirably-arranged card-room. But 
whatever the special set for which a club is established, the 
essential club feature is that there must be a club-house or a club 
room, where the members can eat and drink and recreate. 

I press that point because the institutions I designate as Copper 
Clubs have been denounced as bogus clubs, yet they are as 
essentially and truly clubs as the Carlton or the Reform, or any 
other of the palatial or semi-palatial clubs. 

Not very many years ago to have a banking account or to be a 
member of a club was a social distinction, but now any one who 
has a few pounds or can beg, borrow, or steal a few pounds, can 
open an account and draw cheques, and social nobodies are club- 
men. The club development is not surprising, for as the whisty 
spinster said, clubs are comfortable and, I may add, even 
luxurious, and the luxurious comfort costs but little money. 
The many members who seldom visit the club pay for the 
enjoyment of the comparatively few constant comers. But 
the clubs got up for the use of the nobodies who fancy they are 
somebodies are pigmies as compared with the Pall Mall institutions, 
but then their terms are easy. By way of distinction 1 may call 
such concerns Silver Clubs, though the annual subscription 
amounts to pounds sterling. The entrance fee is moderate, and 
the first five hundred members are usually admitted without 
entrance fee, which generosity indicates a craving for the receipt 
of annual subscriptions. Sometimes these Silver Clubs are 
promoted by private proprietors, and sometimes by committees, 
who are the puppets of landlords, or wine merchants, or bucket- 
shop keepers, or of gentlemen who play to live. There are 
honestly promoted and excellent Silver Clubs, but the black sheep 
are very numerous, and some of them are satanically black. How 
the argentiferous youth are plundered at those establishments! 
There are easy card games which any fool can play who has money 
to lose. There is bill discounting by excessively dressed accommo- 
dators, who treat the Bank of England minimum with the most 
distant contempt. ‘There is turf betting for those who like that 
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old method of being eased, and there is time-bargain syndicating 
for those who prefer a modern road toruin. Some of the City 
time-bargain speculators do a roaring trade at the Silver Clubs. 
Also there is the elegant owner of an elegant brougham, who has 
an elegant establishment, and has an elegant wife, who has elegant 
lady friends. The argentiferous youth is delighted to accept the 
invitation of his elegant clubmate to an elegant little supper. 
After the elegant little supper there is a little play and et ceteras, 
and wonderful is the luck of the elegant lady friends. In a few 
weeks the argentiferous youth has lost everything, often honour 
included. ‘The supply of argentiferous youths is so large and the 
operation of despoiling them is so quickly performed that probably 
plundering them is more profitable than plucking the golden 
youth. 

Did you, my dear madam, ever try my celebrated system for 
rapid cooling in sultry weather? Take six blackbeetles and let 
them crawl about you and in less than a minute you will shudder. 
I could tell some Silver Club tales that would make you shudder 
more than the creeping and crawling of six or sixty domestic 
blacks. 

Perhaps you have a son about to begin his career who is a silver 
and not a golden youth. Warn him to beware of Silver Clubs! 
As I have said, some are respectable, but most of them are haunts 
of vice or defilement ; the haunts where flash usurers, silver-hell 
gamblers, and wretches still and far more infamous trap and 
destroy the unwary. 

And now toCopper Clubs. Copper is no longer used for coinage, 
but the name has survived the change, and no one asks for a 
bronze, but for a copper. Also just as the members of the Silver 
Clubs pay gold for their subscription, so the members of the Copper 
Clubs pay silver, a very little silver, for their subscription. Gold, 
Silver, and Copper is merely a rough classification of social clubs. 

Copper Clubs have been very much epitheted. Besides being 
called bogus they have been sneered at as drinking dens and 
private pubs. Well, as in the Gold and Silver Clubs so in the 
Copper Clubs there is drinking of the sort of drink not drunk by 
bird, beast, or fish, perhaps more drinking, nay, far more drinking 
than in other clubs, one reason being that the copper people have 
no liquor cellars at their homes, and do all their alcoholic stimula- 
tion abroad. As for Copper Clubs being private pubs., they are 
doubtless substitutes for public-houses, and in a sense and degree 
hitherto unknown to the sneerers. 

Of all English institutions the public-house has been one of the 
most remarkable and important. I have to add from a political 
and social point of view very beneficent. That is not the general 
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opinion, but I think I can convince all candid readers, including 
candid teetotallers, that my assertion is not unfounded. The 
public-house has been, and to a somewhat less extent still is, the 
Club of the Million. Inns are the club-houses of commercial tra- 
vellers, and though their utility has been considerably diminished 
by the rapidity of modern locomotion (for now the gentlemen of 
the road can almost always be at home on Sunday), they continue 
to be commercial club-houses. As a guest in commercial rooms, 
I have again and again been impressed with the excellence of the 
commercial-room unwritten law, the firmness and tact with which 
it is enforced, and with the sound sense and knowledge of the 
commercials. The contrast between the House of Commons and 
a commercial room is great, and it is not the commercial room that 
need shirk the comparison. It is not, however, the inn or even 
the tavern, but the public-house proper, for which the Copper Club 
may be described as a substitute. Formerly, the public-house 
parlour was a club-room, for in it night after night the tradesmen 
and other well-to-do residents met, grogged, smoked, and discussed 
the news of the day. Their circulation-quickeners were not 
twos of whisky cold, but sixes of brandy and goes of gin hot, duly 
sugared and generally lemoned. The tobacco was burnt in a long 
clay pipe, known as the churchwarden. The only variation 
was an occasional supper of sucking pig, or tripe and onions, 
or devilled kidneys with baked potatoes. The affairs of the 
nation were discussed and to a great extent settled in the public- 
house-parlour club, for the members fairly represented the then 
limited electorate. But though the public-house-parlour ciub 
still flourished when the reign of Victoria was in its teens it is 
now a defunct institution. To visit the public-house parlour is 
not genteel, and gentility covers a multitude of vices, and with- 
out it all the virtues are despised. Cribbage at a penny per game 
is debasing, but gambling through the agency of a time-bargain 
hell is genteel. A long clay pipe is dreadfully vulgar, but a short 
wooden pipe is genteel. Gentility is a capricious idol, and perhaps 
with the softening of manners there has been a relaxation of 
morals. My dearest friend, who is also my dearest foe, often 
uses the ancient churchwarden, and also he does not despise 
penny cribbage, yet I hope he is not vulgarer than the briar- 
wooders, or more gambling than the time-bargainers. 

The public-house in those days, and indeed until within the last 
few years, was the only Club of the Million—the club of the 
industrial classes. The “Cat and Fiddle * was, and maybe still is, 
the house of call for carpenters; the “ Steak and Gridiron” is the 
house of call for stonemasons ; the “ Pig and Whistle” is the house 
of call for tailors, and soon. But the House of Call is only a phase 
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of the public-house system. The public was until recently the 
club of all, for all purposes; that is to say, most men not of Red 
Book rank, or of Blue Book aspiration, or of Local Circle gentility, 
used the public-house as a place for a chat or a meeting; but the 
weekly wage-earning class further used the public-house for all 
the purposes that a golden or gilt man uses his West End club. 
Food was not. provided, but the workman could eat the food he 
brought with him, and in most houses have his bit of steak cooked. 
At the public the million met to drink, to play such games as 
were allowed, to arrange matters of business, and to discuss per- 
sonal, trade, and political questions. Every man had a house or 
houses that he “ frequented,” and every one knew where he would 
be likely to meet his friend or acquaintance. 

Now the notable part of the matter is that whilst the public- 
house was the actual Club of the Million, it was also actually a 
public-house—a place open to the public and under magisterial 
control and police supervision. There were regulations and re- 
strictions for the preservation of order, the landlord was bound 
under a heavy penalty to obey and enforce them, and the police 
were on the look-out to see and report any violations of them. 
Gambling was prohibited, other vicious practices were not allowed, 
and considering the numbers that used the public-houses, in- 
cluding the roughs and the refuse—even the criminal refuse—it 
is remarkable how few offences were committed in public-houses. 
To the restraints and regulations the million cheerfuliy submitted, 
and that is why, from a political and social point of view, the 
English public-house has been a very beneficent institution. 
Demagogues who have not the chance of lick-spittling princes, 
flatter workmen by assuring them that they are more virtuous 
than the rich, which is not true; and the rich often talk and act, 
with the most philanthropic motives, as if the poorer classes 
are morally inferior to those who can if they choose wear fine 
linen and fare sumptuously; and that also is not true. In 
respect to morality all classes are about equal, and not one of 
them is to be trusted in the dark. No doubt Mr. Dives is a 
very proper person, but would he have been as proper if he had 
not lived in the glare of Society? The Engiish Million is the 
least vicious and the most orderly Million in the world ; but would 
it have been so if it had not chosen to live socially in the light of 
the police lantern and under the magisterial eye? Those who 
have visited Copper Clubs will surely hold that the English 
public-house is a beneficent institution, that the publican is not 
only an unpaid collector of national revenue, but otherwise a 
national benefactor. Of course the object of the publican is mer- 
cenary and not philanthropic, and I refer merely to the national 
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results of his business. The good he does is not less good because 
he does it unawares, or rather because the good he does is inci- 
dental to his trade. 

The English Million, as I have said, cheerfully submitted to 
numerous limitations, restrictions, and regulations ; and then cer- 
tain and sundry social reformers began to attack the public-house, 
and the result was more limitations, restrictions, and regulations, 
and, moreover, menaces of total destruction. The English Million 
grumbled, and suddenly the idea of Copper Clubs occurred to some 
of the grumblers. 

A Copper Club promoter said to me: “It’s the oddest thing 
out that they were not started years and years ago; but I suppose, 
like tobacco and steam, it wasn’t to be till it was. Your club is 
open any hour and any day. I don’t know that the liquors are 
much cheaper, but certainly they are not dearer. No police to 
bother, and you can do as you please and what you please. And 
they are springing up pretty fast in all quarters. They talked of 
shutting up the publics by Act, but maybe these clubs may go 
near to doing it without an Act.” 

The Cold Ducky Club is in a crowded neighbourhood. The 
entrance fee is a shilling, and the quarterly subscription is a 
shilling, payable in advance. A candidate must be proposed by 
two members, and approved by the committee and sign the rules. 
The rules are few, but emphatic. The member agrees at any time 
to give up his membership on having the entrance fee and his 
last quarterly subscription returned. No stranger is under any 
circumstances to be permitted in the club premises. At most of 
the Copper Clubs visitors are admitted with members, but they are 
not allowed to order or pay for any refreshment. The Cold Ducky 
does not allow visitors, and so I had to become a Cold Ducky 
to see it. 

I arrived with a member, and he and another member signed a 
proposal paper, and in less than half an hour I was admitted by 
the committee, had paid the entrance fee and one quarterly sub- 
scription, and signed the rules, and was a member of the Cold 
Ducky. That summary process looks rather bogus, but it is in 
fact as lawful, and therefore from- the legal point of view as bond 
Jide, as the process of admission to the Carlton or Reform, and 
I ought to add that some Copper Clubs, probably the majority, 
require an interval of at least a week between the application 
and admission. 

The Cold Ducky rents the upper part of a small house over a 
shop. Narrow passage and narrow staircase, but good-sized rooms; 
furniture very plain, and of public-house-parlour fashion. There 
was a pretty full attendance of members. 
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“Yes,” said my introducer, “ being Saturday night there is sure 
to be a bit of a squash, and likewise more going on because on 
wages day there is more to spend. What is your call? Iam for 
cold ducky, which is the best quencher in warm weather. Well, 
the night is not hot out of doors, but it isa blazer in here. Joe, 
Pll have a cold ducky—half a quartern of the unsweetened, also 
half of loose birdseye.” 

Cold ducky is gin and water cold, and it appeared to be such a 
favourite drink with the members that I have nicknamed the 
club the Cold Ducky. 

The consumption of beer was limited, but Joe had hard work to 
keep the members supplied with rum, whisky, and gin. I tried 
some Sevtch whisky at sevenpence per quartern, which, I am told, 
is a penny under the ordinary public-house price. It was very 
raw and fiery, but I got rid of three quarterns, as well as three 
or four glasses of cold ducky, without injury to my health because 
I drank by deputy. No one is under any obligation to drink 
unless he chooses, and most of the members are very clubable 
fellows, and will drink whatever any other member orders and 
pays for; particularly easy and friendly fellows, for one having 
told me he had been out of work for a month, asked me to 
accommodate him with a dollar. 

* Back you shall have it this night week if I have to pawn the 
shirt off my back.” 

A faded and frayed regatta, on which, if a pawnbroker took it 
in pledge, he would not lend more than fourpence. So said my 
introducer, who has probably had considerable experience as a 
pledger. 

Taking the Cold Ducky as a specimen, I do not think the 
Copper Clubs are likely to promote sobriety, though my intro- 
ducer said : 

“It may be there ain’t less liquoring, but I don’t think there’s 
more. Here you see alla man drinks, which you don’t when a 
man is jogging from pub. to pub.” 

Comparisons are sometimes misleading as well as odious, and 
so I will not offer an opinion on that point; but I must say 
I do not think the Chancellor of the Exchequer will lose by 
the Copper Clubs, and I have visited several, and therefore I 
do not judge all by one. 

The conversation at the Cold Ducky was profusely garnished 
with unpleasant adjectives and adverbs, and that, I suppose, was 
the wit and the humour of it, for the members laughed at the 
unreportable parts of speech. There was a little betting on a 
coming race and much card-playing. I saw a member lose 
fourteen shillings at cutting for jacks, and he swore, not in 
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judicial form, but in Billingsgate style, that he had been cheated. 
Another member was pointed out to me who had lost thirty shil- 
lings. Seeing that the members are working men, the total 
amount of the gambling was considerable. 

When f left at one a.m. my introducer said : 

“That is what I call liberty. First you can do a bet or a 
gamble if you fancy it. Then at a public it is turn out sharp 
twelve on Saturdays; here we are taking what we like till one, 
and could do ditto till three if we chose. Any hour and any 
day and no police. As I before observed, I do wonder clubs for 
the people were not thought of years on years ago.” 

Another Copper Club, say The Spouter, to which I was admitted 
as a guest, was described to me as intellectual and political. I do 
not know whether there was less drinking or less gambling than 
at the Cold Ducky, but in addition to suction and pocket 
lightening there were orations and debates. The oration I 
heard was a mixture of revolutionary rubbish and blasphemous 
balderdash, and the debate was on a level with the oration. 
The orator professed to recite the opinions of very ancient Oriental 
philosophers, and incidentally informed his audience that he knew 
the languages of the East as well as he did English. He might 
have done so without knowing much about the grammar of 
Oriental languages. He denounced the criminal law, and said 
that all criminals were the victims of the cruelty of tyrants and 
the folly of the people; for the former had invented crime to 
enslave the latter and the latter had positively hugged the chains. 

* Yes, crime is law and law is crime. Anyways, it is a case of 
cause and effect, law being the one and crime the other. Repeal 
all law and there can be no more crime. And, fellow-citizens of 
the Republic of Humanity, I honour the man who breaks a law, 
whether it is law of the country or law of morality, or what they 
call religious law. Crime, vice, and sin are merely the enjoyments 
of liberty prohibited by cunning tyrants. That is the principle 
of Oriental philosophy and the principle of the Republic of 
Humanity.” 

I counted fifteen members in the room called The Discussion 
Forum. There were upwards of fifty members in the drinking 
and gambling rooms. Well, drinking and gambling are better 
than the revolutionary rubbish and the blasphemous balderdash 
of the Republic of Humanity orator. 

There are also “ entertainment” Copper Clubs. The Dram and 
Hop has its rooms in a suburb well known to London holiday- 
makers. Women are admitted both as members and guests. As 
in the other Copper Clubs there is drinking and gambling, but 
the special features of the Dram and Hop are amateur acting and 
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dancing. The play I saw was a burlesque adapted to the taste of 
The Dram and Hop, and like the dancing was of a character that 
would not be tolerated in any public place. The lady members 
and guests (they are so described in the rules) refreshed freely 
with unmingled Old Tom. One of them being offered cold 
ducky, said: “Blow water, I likes it neat.” Her attire and 
manners showed that gin is the only thing she likes neat. I 
ought to add that “ Blow water, I likes it neat” is a very mild 
paraphrase of her utterance. The talk at the Dram and Hop is 
very racy of the gutter. 

The Copper Clubs are a serious fact, and their legal position is 
unassailable. They are not bogus but bond fide, quite as bond 
fide as any Pall Mall club. 

Great care is taken to avoid illegality, and most of them are 
organized on the mutual system, say, two hundred men associate 
to form a club, they hire rooms for their private and exclusive 
use, they buy drink for their own exclusive consumption, and there 
is no trading or public entertaining. There is no more legal 
right to interfere with a Copper Ciub than with a private house 
or home. An Act of Parliament might make interference lawful, 
but such an Act would involve a perilous violation of individual 
liberty, and Governments which have restricted the freedom of 
association have found their interference disastrous and practically 
vain. A long time time ago I heard of an association of men 
residing in a metropolitan district for getting drink on Sunday 
mornings. Eight of them clubbed together to buy drink, and every 
Sunday morning they met at one or other of their houses to 
drink. What a deplorable and depraving arrangement for the 
wives and children. Surely even the Copper Club is better than the 
debasement of the home by such orgies. Laws that interfere 
with private affairs, with the moral responsibility of the individual, 
are always injurious. Such Acts of Parliament do not make men 
virtuous, but more vicious. There are many abuses of liberty, 
but still liberty is best, for its repression only makes the evil 
greater. Disease is not cured by forcing inwards the eruption 
that is on the skin. To put down Copper Clubs by Act of Parlia- 
ment would be a blunder making very bad much worse. 

Can nothing be done? Well, if direct repression is to be avoided, 
so ought direct encouragement. Perhaps if the public-houses had 
been more let alone there would have been no Copper Clubs. I 
am not advocating drinking; but I urge those who are zealous 
about teetotalism to beware of what they are doing, for surely the 
public-house is preferable to the Copper Club, and the repression 
of the one is practically the encouragement of the other. The 
public-house has this signal advantage as a Club for the Million, 
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that its club-house is in every road and street; and the scheme 
for the federation of Copper Clubs is I think impracticable, and if 
it were practicable the public-house would still be supreme in regard 
to convenience of resort. Wherever a man goes for work or for 
pleasure his public-house club-house is at hand, but the member 
of the Copper Club does not find his club-house everywhere. It 
might be wise to make the public-house regulations less stringent, 
but, however that may be, let it be well understood that any further 
public-house restrictions will cause the setting up of more Copper 
Clubs, where there is driuking all days and all hours, and where there 
is unrestrained gambling, and in some of them leprous corruption 
as at the Spouters, or dire debauchery as at the Dram and Hop. 
Shall there be persistence in a blundering policy? I hope not. 
I trust that philanthropists and moralists will cease to promote 
Copper Clubs by efforts to discredit and repress the public-house, 
the open daylight Club for the Million, which is under magisterial 
control and constant police supervision. 
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By HAL LOUTHER. 


OuRS was a picturesque and old-fashioned village, cosily sleeping 
the time away as it nestled in the bosom of Sherwood Forest. At 
the time I am writing about, that mighty hell-in-harness, as 
Wordsworth called the aggressive locomotive engine, had not then 
disturbed the peaceful slumber of our drowsy homesteads with the 
roaring and panting of its everlasting traffic. No, the only throb 
of excitement we ever felt in those days was when the coack 
stopped before our quaint old inn on its way to London, or when 
some wandering novelty made our village the half-way house of 
its pilgrimage. How well I remember—as who does not ?—that 
rainbow time of hope when all our troubles came upon us like 
April clouds only to melt away again in showers of soon forgotten 
tears. Leaning back in my chair, how that golden time comes full 
upon me as I close my eyes and see once more those itinerant 
amusements of long, long ago. 

Being “ inland born,” and far away from the sea, we were easily 
imposed on by the disabled tar. This brawny specimen of 
mutilated manhood, sometimes coming to us with a wooden leg, 
sometimes with the aid of a stick and crutch, but always the same 
in appearance, was to our wondering eyes and ears an object of 
interest. His dress was of the true man-o’-war cut, “ white ducks,” 
terribly tight in some parts and fearfully loose in others, then a 
*‘ jumper,” with a broad turned-down collar ornamented with 
anchors and open at the throat, showing a full chest emblazoned with 
aship in full sail. His weather-beaten face of deep tan was framed 
in thick bushy whiskers and wisp of greasy hair, a straw hat and 
jacket of blue decorated with double rows of pearl buttons com- 
pleted a costume which at once suggested the stage sailor at some 
minor theatre. His songs of course were nautical and sang in a 
voice like rumbling thunder ; but it was the yarn he pitched in salt- 
water phrases that roused our sympathies, when he showed his 
maimed limbs and told how he had fought alongside of Nelson, 
freely shedding his blood for the glory and honour of an ungrateful 
country. The invariable wind-up to his “ yarn” was as incense 
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plentifully offered to the nostrils of our national pride when he 
told us about the wooden walls of Old England, and that as long 
as the country people supported the Jolly Jack Tar, the very flutter 
of our Union Jack was enough in itself to make tyrants tremble 
and send the whole world into a perfect ague of fear and despair. 
When this nautical hero departed, it was with plenty of shot in the 
locker, and though in all probability he had never seen anything 
more formidable than a canal-boat, yet he was a student of human 
nature, knew its weak side, and lived on its willing credulity. 

At certain periods of the year we were always sure of a visit from 
the “ Buy-a-broom ” girl, and how bewitching she looked with her 
short parti-coloured petticoats, striped stockings, her heavy pendant 
earrings burnished and brightened to look like gleaming gold, and 
her peculiar head-dress surmounting a wavy flood of blue-black 
hair. She was always accompanied by another female of plainer 
but still fantastic appearance, whose charge, like Burns’ Auld 
Clootie, it was to give the music. This consisted of a long polished 
box embellished with silk fretwork ; in fact, to get a clear idea of 
this “ hurdy gurdy,” just imagine one of our present fretwork 
pianos sliced into three parts, then attach a street organ handle to 
one of the said parts, and youhaveit. But the charm was the girl 
in the picturesque dress, as she danced around offering her pretty 
little toy wares for make-believe brushing and dusting, all the 
while singing one of her native ditties in piquante broken English, 
the burden of which was, “ Vil you buy a broom, buy a broom, mi 
la-dees fair?” As may be guessed, she was no favourite with our 
rural beauties ; but with the male portion her foreign coquettish- 
ness of manner not only rifled pockets but many a youthful heart 
as well. Following in the wake of the hurdy gurdy, and very 
closely, too, came the Italian boy, wandering from door to door as 
he exhibited his performing white mice. How the youngsters 
laughed at the little tricks he had taught them ; but a chill feeling 
seemed to run like a sudden flow of cold water through us as, taking 
them from their wire prison, he suffered them to run loose about 
him at perfect liberty, to take refuge in his bosom or crawl in and 
out of his greasy jacket of faded velveteen, with their sharp eyes 
gleaming like little glass beads in the pinkest of pink sockets. 
Unlike the Buy-a-broom girl, he was a pet with women-folk, and 
as he stood before them with his tattered cloak draped from his 
shoulders, his unkempt black hair streaming over his neck from 
under a huge slouch hat of dingy felt, his legs half clothed in 
coarse stockings roughly cross gartered, and with that soft plead- 
ing smile so wistfully appealing, many a motherly heart melted 
toward him, and coins became as plentiful as tears. 

But oh, who can ever forget the delicious glee singers that 
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used to visit us at regular intervals, with their motley forms and 
hearty, old-fashioned music ? When duly formed in a circle, at a 
given signal they would fling themselves simultaneously into 
some part song or other, then commenced such a struggle as they 
pounced upon the music, so to speak, in the most determined 
manner. So sudden was the onslaught, it seemed impossible for 
anything to live against the combined power of the singers, but 
the gallant little tune fought bravely against the attack, and in 
a short time, by some superhuman effort or other, it flung off the 
whole of its assailants in the most unexpected manner. But 
before it could recover its breath, the bass, a tall powerful fellow 
with lungs like thunder, fell upon it single-handed ; for a while, 
and as long as they fought upstanding, the struggle appeared to 
be pretty equal; eventually both came to grief on the ground, 
where they wrestled and tumbled and grovelled, till at last the 
bass fainted awzxy from sheer exhaustion. Thereupon the tenor 
seized the plucky little victim, and dragging it up in the air held 
it by the throat as it were till it was on the point of choking, 
when in the most cowardly manner, and like a set of musical 
bravos, the rest of the party set upon the dying little hero in 
such a way that finally it was compelled to succumb to over- 
whelming numbers. But when this serious performance was over, 
with what racy unction they all rendered their favourite catch ; 
how they revelled and gloated over the fact how a farmer’s wife 
having been robbed by three blind mice, took the law into her 
own hands when she caught the blind pilferers, and amputated 
their tails with a carving knife! Oh, how the crowd enjoyed the 
entertainment, laughing and chuckling even when the white- 
faced tenor went round with the hat, wistfully watched by the 
huge, pimple-nosed bass ! 

The literary tramp can scarcely be classed as a street enter- 
tainer, but he wasa constant visitor; and what a tumult of excite- 
ment was caused by his terrible announcement of “a full, trew 
and partic’lar account of the last ’orrible mudder!” At the sound, 
the blacksmith, crusted with sweat and grime, left his forge, the 
tailor deserted his shop-board, the joiner quitted his bench, the 
wheelwright flung aside his tools, the shoemaker rushed from his 
stirrup leather and last, the baker left his oven to its own dis- 
cretion, shopkeepers fled from their counters, matrons stopped 
their gossip, speeding from tubs of bubbling soap-suds, or 
appeared with cap-strings flying, and their arms coated with 
patches of flour and paste; even King Sexton stole from his 
wormy dominion and crushed in with the rest to hear the brutal 
news, so strong in our nature is morbid curiosity. I can see the 
tramp now, with his penny edition of the “ hawful mudder” slung 
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by his side in a large canvas wallet. On the end of a pole was 

a huge square board, covered on both sides with pictorial illustra- 

tions of “the ewent.” The artist had been equal to the occasion 

in the supply of colour at least, especially in the wood where the 

“drefful deed” took place, where the trees, the grass, the very 
clouds themselves were scarcely recognizable, so bespattered were 
they with the poor victim’s blood. 

And the man! 

Oh, I shall never forget that throaty voice of his stealing 
through the side of his puckered-up mouth. In his right hand he 
carried a cane, with which. he used to point out his illustrations 
as he told his story of crime in this kind of way: “ Here you sees 
the malefacterer in the fust bud o’ childhood’s innercence, 
a-kneeling at his mother’s feet, and a-lisping of his fust prayer: 
observe the blessings of early innercence! Here you sees him 
harrived at manhood’s state and a-meeting of his new love at the 
stile : observe the stile in the back-ground—this is a purty picter, 
which shows the lovers in their ‘appiness afore the pangs of 
jelousey nestled in his buzzum. Here you see the wiper fust 
a-showing its fangs as a-coming round of a house the young man 
sees his trew love a-leering at a ’andsome milkman in a manner— 
observe the manner—which convinces him on the spot that his 
trew love is false. Now you see him after he has lured her toa 
lonesome wood a-taking wengeance in a surreptious way by 
beating her to death on the ‘ead with a ’ammer: observe the 
’ammer—you will also see the blood a-flowing perfusely, the 
stains of which no mortal means would ever’remove, which is 
re-markable. There you see him on his trial, and arterwards in 
the condemned cell a-taking leave of his parents, which is a scene 
of agonizing natur’ enough to melt the ‘art of a stone. Here you 
’ave a full account of this ’orrible and cruel mudder in the coldest 
of cold blood for a penny, likewise a copy of the werses which he 
wrote the night of his execution.” What a fountain of inspiration 
the condemned cell must have been, for in those days no execution 
was complete without the culprit’s copy of verses. Here is a 
verse to show the style of composition : 

“ The jury found me guilty, the judges me condemned, 
For murdering sweet Sarah, I’m soon to see my latter end ; 
For me the bells shall tolled be, for me the bells shall ring, 
As galliantly I die all on a hempen string. 
And when I am cut down, and severed is my thread, 
Four maidens all in white shall claim me when I'm dead, 


And over me they'll weep, and maybe they will sigh, 
That one so young and tender so cruelly should die.” 


As a relief to this harrowing kind of literature, we note the boy 
with his French fiddle, the man with the dancing bear, the male 
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and female duettists, and acrobats without number. One of our 
regular visitors was a juggler, who was always accompanied by a 
boy and girl. I can see the man now, in darned tights and faded 
trunks of spangled velvet, defying our eyes to overtake the move- 
ments of his hands, or literally raining sharp-pointed knives about 
his head as we watched with our hearts beating lest’ some accident 
should occur. But oh, to see him swallow fire; there was no 
deception—there was the food flaming before us, there could be no 
mistake about that; we saw him mix it and swallow mouthful 
after mouthful, and with such enjoyment, too, as if eating burning 
tow was the most delicious operation on earth. But even this, 
surprising as it appeared to be, was nothing to the way in 
which he swallowed long swords and polished sticks. What with 
his mysterious antics and sleight-of-hand tricks, we all looked 
upon him as a marvellous man, with something uncanny about 
him. His efforts were relieved by a half-witted looking fellow, 
painted and dressed as a clown. This itinerant Grimaldi 
appeared, like his master, to be gifted with a mysterious throat, 
for, amongst other tricks, he would cram his capacious mouth 
with crumpled-up masses of paper; after he had chewed and, 
apparently, transferred them to his stomach for purposes of 
digestion, he would indulge in the drollest of facial contortions, as 
if suffering the most acute internal agony, then suddenly proceed 
to drag from his lips yards upon yards of parti-coloured ribbon, to 
the intense astonishment of all the bystanders. When this was 
over, a delicate-looking girl then commenced her performance, 
which was to whirl about on stilts. Poor thing! I can see her 
now, in her short skirts and washed-out finery, going through her 
dance with as much ease and grace as if those long thin strips of 
wood were not artificial legs, but merely an unnatural elongation 
of her own. That she was weak and unfit for the work was only 
too evident ; but whatever pain she felt was veiled from the casual 
observer by the little set smile which invariably wreathed her lips. 
Once, while watching her closely, I saw her pause in the midst of 
her dance, and her hand went quickly to her heart; she looked for 
a moment as if she must fall, but, catching sight of the droll’s 
face, something yearning and dewy in his eyes nerved her up, and 
the dance was finished with profit and satisfaction to all. When 
the juggler and his man came round again, the girl was not with 
them, another was in her place. 1 stole to the side of the 
droll and asked, in a whisper, “ Where is she?” He looked at 
me wistfully for a moment, and something in his throat seemed 
to cause him pain as he quietly pointed to the centre of the ring 
where, amongst other articles of apparel, lay his old white hat with 
a new black band upon it. 
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I remember a little foreign old man who appeared but 
once among us, and I shall never forget him. His face was 
like a piece of nankeen, very much shrive!led and very much 
soiled. His broad-brimmed hat, shapeless and greasy, was 
adorned with a long peacock feather; his dress was the most 
picturesque mass of rags I have ever seen. In front of him he 
carried a small organ, which he kept continually grinding away at, 
but no sound of any kind was heard therefrom. This organ was 
as withered and weird-looking as himself. The top, I recollect, was 
ornamented—as was the custom then—with little wooden figures. 
These figures, when the organ played, revolved in sharp jerks, 
which was supposed to suggest dancing; but in this case, as the 
instrument was perfectly dumb, the figures, of course, never moved. 
Yet every now and then he would leave the handle, fumble for a 
moment at a brass knob or catch, then, as if perfectly satisfied 
he had changed the tune, he would go on again winding away at 
his toy-prison crank with all the air of a musical genius who feels 
that he is entrancing his audience with delicious music. Some 
voted him mad; some said he was only foolish; some, that 
there was a deal of cunning beneath his mask of foolery ; while 
others, taking refuge in an old superstition, asserted that the old 
man was under a spell of ill luck in consequence of his wearing a 
peacock feather! 

Hush, what’s that?—is it fancy? “ Too-roo-ti-too-ti,” why, 
surely it must be—there it is again, listen—no, it is only ima- 
gination after all. ‘ Too-roo-ti-too-ti;” no doubt about it this 
time; the heat of our sudden joy is not to be damped by the 
dews of disappointment after all.  Too-roo” —Hurrah for 
Punch and Judy, and away we tear, helter-skelter, capless and 
excited, till we reach the crowd already gathered in front of that 
little canvas temple of domestic tragedy. Desperately we burrow 
and trample our way to a front place, heedless of corns and curses. 
Already Punch is seated on that tailor’s sleeve-board of a stage, 
with his limp legs hanging over the edge and his staff clutched 
in his jointless arms. How knowing he looks as he peeps around 
at the gathering crowd, smiling that well-known wooden smile of 
his! Ah, dear me, a man may smile, and smile, and be a villain 
still. Dog Toby is there, of course; not the modern innovation 
of a pink-eyed poodle or characterless foreigner; no, there is the 
pure English Toby, with his Elizabethan ruff and his sullen stare 
as he gazes out upon the world with stolid indifference, and 
whose only aim in life appears to be a desire to get that hook nose 
of Mr. Punch between his teeth. There, too, is the man with the 
battered hat, the big drum and the Pandean pipes, looking like a 
musical Bill Sykes trying to fiff himself into a consumption. The 
VOL. XXXIX. 
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drama begins. Punch revels for a time in lonely bliss. Suddenly 
Mrs. Punch appears, and mutual happiness reigns supreme. Mrs. 
P. disappears fora moment and returns with Master P.—triple 
bliss. Gurgling kisses are lavished about ; but the conjugal horizon 
becomes clouded, a dispute arises, which Punch settles by throwing 
Master P. among the crowd, and knocking Mrs. P. on the head 
with his ever-ready cudgel. Hereupon the man with the battered 
hat picks up the corpse of Master P. and, putting it in his pocket, 
remonstrates with Punch on his cruelty. Punch, softened by the 
lecture, becomes emotional and cries for a doctor; the doctor 
arriving, and not being able to restore the dead wife to life, is 
instantly knocked on the head himself for his want of ability. 
Various efforts are made to capture Punch, but one after the 
other all share the same fate. At last Punch meets his match in 
the shape of a clown, who, after sheltering himself behind a barri- 
cade of dead bodies, jeers and flouts at the hook-nosed hero of the 
drama, in the end whacking him with his own staff! Finally, 
Nemesis appears in the shape of Jack Ketch ; Punch yielding to 
stratagem puts his head through the noose, whereupon he is in- 
stantly strung up and the idol of our childhood pays the penalty 
of his ill deeds by “expating his crimes on the scuffle.” 























A MODERN DON QUIXOTE; 
OR, ST. HILDEGARDE'’S TRUST. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A ROUGH AWAKENING. 


WHEN Dudley came down to breakfast the next morning an 
unusual sight met his eyes. Glancing at the table expectant of 
the correspondence that poured in upon him perpetually, he was 
startled to see quite an array of newspapers awaiting him. What 
could it mean? A dozen at least lay in neatly-folded packets on 
the snowy table-cloth. With a certain amount of puzzled curiosity 
he took up the nearest and opened it. There was no doubt about 
the part he was intended to read; it was scored in a broad red 
pencil-mark all down the side. He threw himself into his arm- 
chair and read as follows from a letter headed : 


‘*SCANDALOUS NEGLECT IN A WOULD-BE PHILANTHROPIST. 
** Sir, 

“Will you allow me to draw public attention through your columns to a start- 
ling scandal which has come to my knowledge? We have been hearing a good deal 
of late about the over-crowding of the poor and the condition of their wretched 
habitations, and humane persons have been much exercised in their minds over these 
problems. But there is one important side of the question which I would ask you to 
ventilate for me. It is this: the responsibility for the present terrible state of things 
is at the doors of the large Jand-owners who derive so considerable a portion of 
their vast incomes from the rental of these wretched, dilapidated, over-crowded 
tenements of the London poor. A case in point has recently come before my notice 
in the person of Mr. Dudley Trevaine, of St. Hildegarde’s. Having lately come into his 
property, and the London portion of the estates being held, as we understand, on long 
leases by well-to-do people, who sub-let these wretched habitations to poor strugglers 
for a bare subsistence, it is quite possible that Mr. Trevaine is not aware of the heavy 
responsibility laid upon him. But surely to one who so ostentatiously poses as 
a philanthropist we have but to direct his attention to the miserable purlieus of St. 
Hildegarde’s Square in the East End of London to make him centre his efforts there, 
rather than to fritter them away as now in undesired innovations on his country 
estates. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient for them.’ 

“Yours faithfully, 
“A Sr. Hinpecarpe Tenant.” 


As Dudley read,a dark flush spread over his pale face, his brows 
were contracted as in pain, and the hands which held the paper 
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were tightly compressed. It was not the cruel blow of thus expos- 
ing him to public shame, thus making his name evilly notorious, 
that agitated him the most. That, doubtless, to a shy, sensitive, 
scrupulously upright nature was much; but it was the fact of the 
case that troubled him-—the terrible fact that this was a true 
statement. He did not doubt it for an instant. He did not even 
pause to think whether private malice might not have coloured 
the picture somewhat highly. He took it all for granted, and 
accepted at once the rebuke and the shame of it all. 

He knew that one of the benefactors of the Abbey had in 
former days bequeathed to St. Hildegarde’s property adjacent to 
the London of those days. He knew that this property had long 
ago been absorbed into the great metropolis, and that, let on long 
leases to well-to-do men of business, it produced a large yearly rental 
to the proprietors of St. Hildegarde’s wealth, without any trouble on 
their part. It had never occurred to him to make any inquiries 
concerning it. There had been no new leases to grant ; they had 
al] still many years left to run; and beyond a passing feeling that 
as some of the money came from London he should be justified in 
bestowing a portion of it on Bartram for his East End poor, the 
matter had hardly engaged his attention at all. 

Thus it came upon him now as a thunderbolt. That he of all 
men, who had been striving so earnestly to do his duty by his 
unwelc ome trust, that he should be accused, yes, and justly, too, 
of receiving funds from the miserable tenants of these so-called 
* dens,” and expending them upon the favoured dwellers at St. 
Hildeg: yarde’s, unmindful of the stifling atmosphere, the dirt, the 
gloom, the unhealthiness of the homes of these London tenants of 
his, seemed almost more than he could bear. 

For the subject of the London poor was no new theme to him. 
He had pondered over it, talked over it, yea, waxed eloquent over 
it many a time in his Oxford days to his young pupils there, or at 
the Union, or in quiet colloquy with his friends. It was a pet 
problem of Bartram’s too, and, through him, Dudley knew a good 
deal of the terrible state of things in many parts. Had not 
Bartram, in his earnest self-devotion, left his West End church, 
where he was already becoming popular as a preacher, to devote 
himself to trying to lift up a little some few out of those toiling, 
moiling millions? And here was he, Dudley Trevaine, in the 
retirement of St. Hildegarde’s, allowing those for whom he was 
responsible to live and die in places “unfit for human habitation,” 
while he fancied forsooth that he was living a life of self-denial in 
trying to purify and enlighten the comparatively pure and 
enlightened people around him! 

What would Bartram say or think when his eye should light 
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upon the letter? What would Hildegarde think? A fine com- 
ment, indeed, on the letter she had just receivedfrom him! But 
perchance they would not see it. He would send them each a 
copy ; there were plenty at hand. 

And Dudley arose, and with a grim smile turned over the many 
packets on his table. Yes, they were all copies of the same paper, 
and all directed in different handwritings. The first gleam of 
amusement stole into his face as he noticed this. Doubtless it was 
a little conspiracy to annoy him amongst the malcontents around 
him. How entirely they had miscalculated their man was evident 
by the effect their intended annoyance had upon him. The 
thought of it helped him for the time being to throw off the 
terrible new load of self-condemnation that had held him spell- 
bound sufficiently to sit down to his forgotten breakfast and to 
make a tolerable meal. It was the fact that staggered him; the 
way of communicating it and all this parade of papers was as 
nothing ; in truth, the childish notion of thus annoying him 
caused him a momentary gleam of amusement. He would utilize 
the papers by sending some of them off at once. 

So, as soon as his table was cleared, he set to work to direct one 
to Bartram, another to Hildegarde, and a third to Geraldine. A 
short note accompanied each. To Bartram he said : 

“You will see by the accompanying paper, old fellow, what 
a scandalous impostor your would-be honest friend has been. I 
thank the writer for opening my eyes; but the waking is not 
pleasant. I shall go to town to-day to see what can be done, and 
shall try and look you up early to-morrow.” 

To Hildegarde he merely said : 

“T send you a paper which will startle and pain you, Hilde- 
garde, as it has me. A curious comment on my confession in my 
letter to you of yesterday. How appropriate are those lines of 
Burns’: 


“ «Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!’ 


“‘T intend going to London to-day, and shall hope to see you and 
your father shortly.” 

To Geraldine he also wrote a few lines of grateful and courteous 
farewell, to herself and to Lady L’Estrange, telling her that the 
marked paragraph in the paper would explain his hasty departure 
to attend to his neglected and pressing duties, and adding a few 
words of thanks for the kindness he had received at the Abbey. 

This done, he gave a hurried glance at the rest of his corre- 
spondence; then summoning Penna, told her he was going to 
start at once for London, where he might be detained some time, 
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giving her various directions as to the forwarding of his corre- 
spondence and other matters. Tregear was despatched to fetch a 
trap from the “Trevaine Arms” in which to drive Dudley to the 
station, and ere an hour had elapsed they were on their way 
thither, driving across the open moorland in the face ofa keen 
east wind, which seemed to brace up Trevaine’s body in somewhat 
the same rude but healthful fashion as that letter in the paper 
had braced his will. 

No more shilly-shallying now. No more dallying with his 
conscience. How he scorned himself as he thought of the many 
evenings he had spent of late in the luxurious Abbey drawing-room, 
sunning himself in Geraldine’s beguiling smiles, allowing himself 
to be tempted by the subtle flattery of her ambitious schemes for 
his worldly success. His eyes were opened at last effectually, even 
though somewhat rudely. 

But Dudley Trevaine was not one to shrink from pain when 
pain led the way to right and truth. As he was driven along by 
Tregear, the bracing east wind cutting his face, the large expanse 
of moor and sky about and around him, his future life seemed to 
open out before him with quite a new breadth and earnestness. 
Here was work at last which was real and tangible, calling for all 
his energies of body and mind. Heretofore, in the reforms at St. 
Hildegarde’s, his aim had been chiefly how to dispose aright of so 
much encumbering trust money. There had been a certain satis- 
faction in some of the results of this expenditure, and he had 
looked forward especially to a real good resulting from the new 
church and schools at the Quay; but still there had always seemed 
so little to do in comparison with the money to be spent, that 
the incubus of all this wealth had still pressed upon him in looking 
forward to the future. 

But now all this was altered. How could he have been so blind 
as not to have thought of it before! St. Hildegarde’s Square! 
Had he not heard Bartram say that some of his own most hopeless 
work lay in a neighbourhood bearing the name of Dudley’s sea- 
girt home? He must have been dull indeed not to have been 
aroused before to the idea of his connection with it, and his 
responsibility for the well-being of its inmates! What though 
the London property was held by a few large leaseholders, who 
did with it as they chose, only paying their rents duly through 
the family lawyer’s hands, was not the real possessor of this 
property the responsible person, and had not the writer of that 
startling letter truth on his side ? 

So at least Dudley decided, and his brain was busy during the 
long journey to London concocting innumerable plans. He would 
go and live amongst these people, would see for himself their 
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difficulties and trials, would feel in his own person their privations. 
He would not pledge himself to live in a cellar, or to starve 
himself on unwholesome diet, or kill himself with impure air. 
But he would at least try and get underneath the outside crust as 
it were of their lives so as to find out how best to help them. 
And for this he must live in their neighbourhood for a time. 
Bartram would be his counsellor, from Hildegarde he would receive 
hearty sympathy, and his own conscience would be at rest. 

He had not reached the highest level yet, but he had gained a 
step on the ladder in the reality of his self-blame and his earnest 
resolves for the future. But we must leave Dudley for awhile and 
return to remote St. Hildegarde’s, and see how the tidings of his 
flitting were received at the Abbey. 

Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine were sitting over their leisurely 
luncheon when Dudley’s note and newspaper were brought in. 
Tregear had returned from his twenty miles’ drive, and before 
turning in for his dinner had stepped up to the Abbey with his 
master’s letter. Geraldine recognized the handwriting at once, 
and again the tell-tale colour spread over her face as she opened 
the missive, but only to leave it colourless and hard as soon as its 
contents were read. Presently she arose with an added stateliness 
and hawtewr in her bearing, and crossing over to her mother’s 
side, laid the open note before her on the table, saying as she did 
so, in a tone whose sharpness could not conceal an inflexion of 
mortification, nay, almost of pain : 

“ Our Don Quixote bids us a gracious and condescending fare- 
well, quite in keeping with the old-world réle he has assumed. 
Doubtless we are well quit of him and his vagaries.” 

And then she moved away to a further window and unfolded 
the paper and read the marked letter therein. 

An impatient exclamation, and something very like a stamp of 
her small foot, made Lady L’Estrange turn towards her, asking, 
“What is it, Geraldine ? What does he mean? Is he really a 
little crazed after all ?” 

“It means that the rector’s wife and some other meddlesome 
simpletons have concocted a plot to annoy him. And that he— 
a greater simpleton still—has swallowed their bait, and gone off 
to bury himself deeper than ever in his philanthropic craze. I 
have no patience with it all!” exclaimed Geraldine, her brow 
contracting with an angry frown and her lip curving in scorn. 
“Tam sick and tired of this banishment, mother; do for pity’s 
sake, let us return to the haunts of sane and common-sense people.” 

“Do you mean that you want to go back to London?” asked 
her mother with a slight shrug of her shoulders. “I thought the 
termination of your last season’s triumphs had sickened you, fora 
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time at least. You were not wont to be so capricious, Geraldine, 
and it would be very inconvenient to alter our arrangements so soon. 
But let me see the paper, perhaps that will make things clearer.” 

“You will say I want to follow him, of course,” said 
Geraldine, as she gave up the paper, speaking in those hard, dis- 
cordant tones which seemed so at variance with the soft grace- 
fulness of her face and form; “ but I am nota girl to be so easily 
daunted or so sensitive to unmerited scorn. I know that it was 
on my account you came here; that when we left London I was 
chafed and piqued by Sir Vincent’s desertion of me for the heiress 
who is now his wife. But my mortification then was but the 
mortification of hurt vanity; I could not bear that the same 
people who had witnessed my triumph should witness also my 
chagrin. But all that is now a thing of no moment to me. 
Since we came here, I have learnt to know the value of such men 
as Sir Vincent. Were he free to ask me now to be his wife, lL 
would reject him with. scorn, title, wealth, expectations and all! 
My ambition has taken a bound since then. A puppet would no 
longer satisfy me, were he ever so gaudily decked out.” Then 
altering her manner and softening her tone, she said almost 
piteously, “* Do you not see, mother, that beside a true man like 
Dudley Trevaine—a man to whom no position of fame or dignity 
is closed, if only he would follow my advice—that beside such a 
man all those others are to me as nought, as mere ‘ shadows 
passing through the land,” the stately Geraldine growing 
poetical for once in her disappointment. 

Lady L’Estrange looked up hastily in unfeigned surprise from 
the paper she had been perusing, and said : 

“If it is so serious a matter to you, Geraldine, I will certainly 
do as you wish. I had thought that you had hese bat trying to 
add another to your list of conquests, and that the difficulty in 
this case was the chief attraction to you. For my part, much as 
I like Mr. Trevaine as an acquaintance, I should think he would 
be an intolerable bore in any nearer relationship, with all his 
Quixotic ideas. Still, I will do as you wish.” 

So another flitting took place from St. Hildegarde’s in a few 
weeks’ time, and when the London season began, Geraldine 
L’Estrange was again one of its belles. 





CHarrER XVI. 
ST. HILDEGARDE’S SQUARE. 


ON the morning after his arrival in London, Dudley went straight 
to Bartram’s lodgings, which were in a very unlovely neighbour- 
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hood, clese to St. Hildegarde’s Square. Here he had received a 
cordial welcome from his friend, and it was arranged hetween 
them that Dudley should hire two rooms in the same house, so as 
to be really in the midst of his new work, and that they might 
both enjoy the privilege and help of each other’s society. 

The parsonage belonging to Bartram’s church was still in 
building, and he had purposely taken up his residence in St. 
Hildegarde’s Road meantime, thinking that he would gain more 
influence over his poor neglected flock in this way than if living 
apart from them in a quieter region. Happily the tenant of the 
rooms opposite to his was just leaving, so there would be no 
difficulty in securing them for Dudley. 

“It is quite true, Trevaine,” said Bartram, as the friends sat 
chatting in his small study —- “it is quite true that the state of 
the tenements in St. Hildegarde’s Square is very shocking. 
The people living there are for the most part of the very poor, 
and not a few of them, I fear, belong to the suspicious classes. 
Your tenants, you see, are busy tradespeople, who sub-let these 
tenements to over-crowded families, and who have neither 
leisure nor inclination, perhaps, to see after the necessities of 
their tenants. The only plan for you, I think, is to relieve them 
of their charge; to take over all these poorer houses into your 
own hands, even if your present tenants should not be willing to 
give them up without some inducement in the way of a bonus 
for doing so.” 

“Yes, I have resolved upon that already. Indeed, I wrote to 
my lawyer last night making an appointment with him for this 
afternoon to arrange this very matter,” replied Dudley. ‘“ Mean- 
time, would it be convenient to you to introduce me to St. 
Hildegarde’s Square this morning ?” 

* Quite convenient; in fact, it just falls in with my own work,” 
replied Bartram heartily. “Then,” he added ina gravertone, “ you 
must prepare yourself, Dudley, for many sad sights and sounds 
—sights and sounds which I myself felt almost overpowering at 
first. It makes one feel very indignant sometimes to think how 
near those poor toiling outcasts live to their luxurious brothers 
and sisters, and how unmindful, alas! these latter too often are 
of the ‘ poor beggars at their gates.’ But there are noble excep- 
tions, as I shall hope to show you this evening in our mission 
room in St. Hildegarde’s Square.” 

So the friends sallied forth into the bright spring sunshine, 
which lighted up even St. Hildegarde’s Road with a certain aspect 
of hopefulness, in spite of its noise and bustle, and the pale, 
pinched faces of those who passed along it. 

That day was altogether a crisis in Dudley Trevaine’s life. He 
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saw scenes during his tour of investigation with Bartram which 
made his heart bleed, and stirred up a mighty indignation against 
himself within him. True, his fault had been one of ignorance, 
but how terrible were the facts which were now revealed to 
him! 

St. Hildegarde’s Square was a large one, and the houses were 
lofty, inhabited originally probably by well-to-do people, but now 
let out at high rents in single or double rooms to numerous 
families, who swarmed from cellar to attic in the unwholesome 
atmosphere and amid dilapidation and filth which was appalling 
to pass through, and how much more to live and die amongst! 

Dudley was deeply touched by the sight of poor, frail mothers, 
with puny babies on their laps, stitching away for a pitiful 
existence in squalid, crowded rooms, where other children were 
herded together also working with their thin little hands at 
various underpaid industries. A bed-ridden grandfather perhaps 
ona heap of rags in a corner of one room, or an elder sister on 
i. pallet bed in another, enduring with a patience and resignation 
most pathetic the weakness and suffering that had to be gone 
through ere her short tenure of sad life should be ended. 

Most terrible it all seemed to Dudley. One scene only sadder 
than another, and yet with ever and anon a gleam of unearthly 
brightness to illuminate the dark surroundings in the clear 
Christian faith of some aged or youthful sufferer hovering on 
the brink of a bright eternity. 

It was a sight to do any one good, to see the joyous glance of 
sympathy on Bartram’s face as he knelt by the side of these 
obscure and uncanonized saints—not a few of whom had learned 
from his own lips the “ good tidings” which had so transformed 
their dark lives—and to hear him pour forth his prayers and 
praises to the Giver of all good. 

But there was a sadder sight even than the misery and squalor 
of these tumble-down tenements, sadder even than the spiritless 
depression of the over-worked women and the half-starved chil- 
dren in their dirty rags; and this was the evil expression on the 
faces of many of the men and women, yes, and even of the 
old-looking children, too, who hung about the neighbourhood. 
Poor men and women! poor children! what purifying influences 
were there for them in these dwellings of misery, degradation, 
and want ?* As Dudley listened to some of Bartram’s statistics 
as they went along of the comparatively large and easy gains of 
dishonest labour compared to the many hours of hard toil and 





* For startling revelations as to the starvation prices paid for honest work in 
certain cases, see “ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 
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drudgery for meagre pay in honest work, he could hardly wonder 
that men with no Christian principle to guide them should fall 
an easy prey to the temptations of the former. 

“ Surely, Bartram,” he exclaimed indignantly, “this matter of 
underpaid work is one of the pressing evils of our day needing 
reform. There is something too appalling in the thought that 
frail women and children should be driven to a constant drudgery 
for the merest pittance in order that their more fortunate sisters 
may appear in dainty clothing at a minimum of expense !” 

“ Quite true,” assented Bartram. “ But it is difficult to know 
how to reach the evil. Walter Besant’s lady dressmaker’s estab- 
lishment might be considered impracticable save in a novel. But 
something must be done, and one way which suggests itself to 
me is this, that we should work upon the employers and the 
employed, and perbaps even on the customers, too, to get them 
to bind themselves together in a sort of a guild, whose object 
should be the good of all, the just payment of all, not the 
enriching of the few at the cost of the many, nor the wearing of 
cheap garments at the price of a sister’s life.” 

“Yes, in these days of many associations, some such associa- 
tion should be surely practicable,” said Dudley. ‘ Meantime my 
work lies plainly before me, and I can’t be too thankful for it. 
No more grumblings over the extent of St. Hildegarde’s rent-roll ! 
Would that it were doubled or trebled rather, to help in righting 
some little of this terrible wrong.” 

Thus, mingled with the feeling of depression caused by the 
sight of so much sorrow and sin, was the kindling of quite a new 
enthusiasm within Dudley. He had felt a faint foreshadowing 
of it at St. Hildegarde’s before his acquaintance with Geraldine, 
but it returned upon him now with a new fervour. What higher 
career in life could he desire than to try and help Bartram in his 
efforts for these poor, degraded people? How better could he 
bestow a large portion of the income at his disposal than in 
benefiting them? How better could he use whatever talents 
had been intrusted to him than in planning, working, perhaps 
even writing or speaking, for their good ? 

It would be uphill, nay, often disheartening work. Bartram 
warned him of that. But if only a few lives could be lightened, 
a few little ones snatched away from a career of sin, it would be 
worth all the labour, all the thought, all the money expended on 
it a hundred-fold. 

And had not Bartram’s work been already blessed? Was not 
the glance of anticipated glory on the face of that dying girl, who 
was gradually passing away from her squalid surroundings into 
the regions of light beyond,worth a lifetime to have been the means 
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of kindling? Was not the restful calm on the yellow, wrinkled 
countenance of that aged man a sufficient stimulus to further 
efforts? Was it not a privilege to be calied to help in such work 
as this ? 

So thought Dudley, as very quietly the two men retraced their 
steps to Bartram’s lodgings to partake of their much-needed mid- 
day meal. 

The friends separated in the afternoon, Dudley to keep his ap- 
pointment with his lawyer, and arrange for the taking into his 
own hands the charge of the poorer London tenements, a subject 
about which he was more anxious than ever since his experiences 
of the morning; and Bartram to fulfil an engagement in another 
part of his parish. 

“IT shall hope to show you a brighter phase of the work here 
this evening at the mission-room in St. Hildegarde’s Square,” 
said Bartram as he left the lodgings. 

Meantime Dudley’s letter had reached Hildegarde at Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s pretty house in Kensington, and had aroused no little 
interest in the friends gathered there. In Hildegarde herself it 
had stirred up a great indignation on Dudley’s account, mixed 
with as great a rejoicing at the deliverance from any temptation 
to vacillation which she felt sure this attack would be. 

“How dare they speak of him as though his philanthropy were 
just an easy sort of hobby!” she exclaimed indignantly, “ when 
it has brought upon him hard words and unkind feelings on al- 
most every side! You know, father, how self-denying and noble 
he is; is it not a shame? I believe it is just done through 
spite !” exclaimed Dudley’s champion rather hotly. 

Mrs. Armstrong smiled as she said : 

“JT am quite curious to see this paragon of yours, Hildegarde. 
I am sure he must be true and good to have so warm a champion 
in you. And yet I cannot but be glad if this letter should bear 
fruit, as it evidently will, in making him look into these matters 
himself. Believe me, the truest kindness in friend or foe is to 
open our eyes to our own shortcomings.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Trevaine, “and Dudley, if I mistake not, is 
just the very man who from sheer downright honesty would wel- 
come such a castigation as this, and throw himself heart and soul 
into the work pointed out to him. Don’t let your friendship for 
him make you too hard upon others, my child. I must confess 
that letter does bear a trace of spite about it, but we had better 
forget that, as I am sure Dudley will, and rejoice for him in the 
grand outlet for his energy and money thus set before him.” 

“I wish you were not leaving us to-morrow,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong. “Could you not put off your return so that you might 
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see something of your cousin here, before going back to carry on 
his work at St. Hildegarde’s ?” 

But this kind proposal was negatived. Everything was arranged 
for the start on the morrow, and Hildegarde had fixed an early 
day for laying the foundation-stone of the new church, that there 
might be no delay through her fault. 

She and her father had been having a most happy time with 
the Armstrongs. It had been a period of real progress to Hilde- 
garde. Her nature was developing, opening out from the dainty 
bud of childhood into the gracious bloom of womanhood. As 
Miss Raymond had predicted, her short experience of London life 
had done much for her in this way—that and other influences 
combined. It had been a real insight for her into a real world 
beyond her own, intensely real, intensely interesting, but not a 
little perplexing and giving food for earnest thought. 

Mrs. Armstrong, as the beautiful and accomplished wife of the 
well-known clever writer and independent statesman, Ralph Arm- 
strong, had her duties to perform to those in her own position, as 
well as to those others so far removed from her in outer seeming 
and yet so very near her heart. She was “at home” to a large 
circle of friends on the first Thursday evening in each month. 
And on one of these occasions, and at the houses of some of the 
Armstrongs’ friends also, Hildegarde had met and talked with men 
and women of high culture and earnest thought, and had entered 
into it all with the fresh enthusiasm of her nature. 

It had charmed her especially to see how her father was wel- 
comed amongst these chosen spirits ; how his opinion was asked 
and deferred to, whether upon the subject of art by Ralph Arm- 
strong’s brother-in-law, the clever artist, Sir Ralph Scudamore, or 
upon the politics of the day by his host, or on the pressing 
questions of social reform by his lovely hostess. Each and all 
came to him with their queries and perplexities, each and all tried 
to draw out the stores of his well-stored mind. 

Hildegarde’s cheeks glowed and her eyes twinkled with 
pleasure as she noted all this, and saw how her father’s grave face 
brightened in this congenial intercourse. 

But there was another aspect of life opened out to Hildegarde 
during this visit, and one that did still more to develop her 
character. And this was the insight she got in Mrs. Armstrong’s 
company into the terrible misery and degradation that underlay 
the fair-seeming exterior of this gay London world. For Mrs. 
Armstrong, as we said, was Bartram’s right hand in his East End 
work, having quite an enthusiasm herself for helping the outcast 
and sad ; and even as she had her receptions once a month in her 
dainty West End drawing-room for those to whom she was 
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bound by ties of equal friendship and position, so had she a still 
more numerous reception once a week in the mission-room in St. 
Hildegarde’s Square for the hard-toiling men and boys of that 
neighbourhood, who knew her well by this time, and who looked 
forward to these Tuesday evenings as oases in the dreary desert of 
their monotonous lives. 

It was this monotony which had suggested the idea to her 
first—the thought of lads just verging upon manhood, spending 
all the long, bright summer days in the monotonous drudgery of 
fastening down and labelling marmalade jars, blacking-pots, and 
the like; for which drudgery such a minimum of pay would be 
received that the work would have to be continued from day- 
break to sunset, or longer, to enable enough to be earned to 
keep body and soul together. 

There were sadder aspects, doubtless, of the terrible under-pay 
of the real manufacturers of our cheaper luxuries and necessities 
than this monotony ; and some of these Hildegarde had seen as she 
went with Mrs. Armstrong up and down the filthy stairs and in 
and out of the dilapidated, overcrowded rooms which these poor 
toilers called their homes; and very terrible it all seemed to her 
sympathetic nature. But it was the thought of the tread-mill 
sort of monotony of their lives which had suggested to Mrs. 
Armstrong her evening “at homes” in the mission-room in 
St. Hildegarde’s Square. 

Hildegarde had been present at these “at homes” before, and 
on this the last evening of her stay with her kind hostess was to 
go again. She looked forward to it to-night with even more than 
her usual eagerness, from the knowledge that these poor lads who 
had so moved her compassion were in reality as much Dudley’s 
charge as her own fisher-friends, and that even now he had pro- 
bably begun his work amongst them..: 

Mrs. Armstrong had dined with her husband and guests, and 
he had carried off Dr. Trevaine with him to the debate in the 
House. She had been up to see her children in bed and had heard 
them say their evening prayers, and then she and Hildegarde had 
gone off in a cab to the scene of the evening’s entertainment. 

The mission-room was at the bottom of the Square, and the 
ladies had to leave their cab at the top of a small alley, and to go 
down through it, and past evil-smelling houses, and ragged 
groups of unkempt children, and lounging, untidy men and 
women to the very end of the Square. But Mrs. Armstrong was 
well-known here, and no one would have dared to say anything 
uncivil to her for fear of the public opinion even of such an ill- 
favoured place as St. Hildegarde’s Square. 

So they reached the mission-room in safety, and found it 
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already full of boys and men, all with a look of pleased expectancy 
on their pale, pinched faces. Mrs. Armstrong gave them a hearty 
greeting, telling them that the young lady with her to-night 
bore the same name as their square, and had her home far away by 
the beautiful sea, in the very place after which their Square was 
called. 

Hildegarde felt no shyness at being thusintroduced. Her heart 
warmed to these poor pale lads as it did to the bare-legged, rosy- 
cheeked urchins at the Quay, and she longed for a fairy wand to 
waft them all away for awhile to her own lovely home. 

The evening’s proceedings began with the serving out of coffee 
and buns to the men and lads, who came up in turn to the long table 
at the further end of the room, to receive their cups from Mrs. 
Armstrong’s own hands. She had helpers in a smaller room 
opening off from the larger one, where the coffee was prepared. 
The slight repast over, the evening’s reading began. Mrs. 
Armstrong was a beautiful reader, and at present she was 
delighting her audience with Defoe’s immortal story, “The 
History of Robinson Crusoe.” She sat on a dais a little raised 
above her audience; and as Hildegarde sat beside her, and 
watched the gradually kindling expressions of interest, expecta- 
tion, and delight on those pale, upturned faces, her eyes filled 
with tears. She should never forget the scene, she knew. 

And then, at last, Mrs. Armstrong said she was tired,and asked 
Hildegarde if she would not tell the boys the story she had heard 
her telling her own little invalid son that morning—the legend of 
St. Hildegarde. And the young girl stood up and told the tale, 
her eyes glistening with sympathy for those pale faces below her, 
never thinking of herself, thinking only of that long-ago scene 
on her own rocky shore and of those earnest faces fixed upon 
her. 

And as she told the tale, two men came in quietly by the 
further door, and stood in the background listening. They were 
Bartram and Dudley Trevaine. Hildegarde did not see them till 
her tale was told, and she was glad, for when Dudley came 
forward then, and grasped her hand in eager greeting, the room 
seemed fora moment to go round with her. What was it, she 
wondered, that unnerved her thus ? 

Bartram ended the evening with a few earnest words and a 
short prayer, and then a hymn was sung, and the meeting broke 
up. Dudley was introduced to Mrs. Armstrong and exchanged a 
few words with Hildegarde, and the next morning she and her 
father returned to the Hermitage. 
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Cuarrer XVII. 
WORK IN EARNEST. 


THE summer months passed away very happily for Hildegarde 
and her father in their pretty home, and a great change for the 
better was being worked at the Quay. The new church was 
rising rapidly by means of the many hands employed upon it. 
The school-house was already completed, and two cottages had 
been thrown into one and otherwise modified so as to make a 
comfortable little parsonage. 

Here the Reverend John Ray had taken up his abode with his 
blind mother, and the two together were already gaining a great 
influence over the inhabitants of the Quay. 

John Ray had devoted the earlier years of his ministerial life 
to almost incessant toil among the London poor. There Bartram 
had found him, broken down in health and spirits, but as devoted 
as ever to his work. Just then Dudley’s letter had arrived, 
begging Bartram to try and find some earnest-hearted clergyman 
to come and undertake the spiritual charge of the fisher-folk at 
the Quay. Bartram thought of John Ray at once, and, by dint 
of doctor’s orders and the necessity laid upon him just then of 
providing a suitable home for his blind, lately-widowed mother, 
and also by Bartram’s strong representations of the equal claims 
of these remote fisher-folk with the London poor for faithful 
tending, John Ray at length yielded to the tempting offer. 

Already his thin white ‘cheeks had acquired a healthier glow by 
means of the fresh sea-breezes. Already the dear blind old 
mother began to recover from the shock of her recent loss, and to 
creep about with her stick up and down the steep street at the 
Quay, talking to the men as they mended the nets at their doors 
in her sweet, gentle way, like a “real angel,” as they said, or 
going inside the cottages and sitting for an hour together with a 
sick child on her knee, or by the bedside of Widow Jones or some 
other invalid. 

As for the parson, he drew such crowds to the school-room on 
Sundays, not only from the Quay itself, but even from the digni- 
fied and antagonistic St. Hildegarde’s proper, that sometimes the 
small building had to be deserted and the service held on the 
slope of the hill on which it stood. 

Hildegarde enjoyed these occasions especially. It seemed such 
a grand church wherein to proclaim the good tidings of which the 
preacher’s own heart was full, this hill-side, with its heather and 
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gorse and jutting granite boulders, the blue sky overhead as the 
vaulted roof of the glorious temple, and the rhythmic murmur of 
the shimmering sea below for an accompaniment to words so full 
of blessed harmony. And as a fitting foreground to the picture, 
there were the cottage homes of the people, climbing up the 
gorge in an irregular line from the shore, on either side of the 
sparkling streamlet that ran so gaily down through the little 
hamlet to the sea. 

Truly it was a scene to lift up the heart of a man who was 
already filled with a glowing love to the Creator and Preserver of 
all; and, indeed, the quiet pale face of John Ray kindled with an 
almost unearthly brightness as he talked to his listeners of the 
wonderful love of their God and Saviour, and of the ingratitude 
of their carelessness and sin. He wis eloquent with that best 
sort of eloquence which comes straight from one heart and 
speaks straight to the heart of another. 

If Dudley’s expenditure of the goods intrusted to him had 
done nothing more for St. Hildegarde’s than to bring such a man 
into their midst, it had indeed done much. 

Little Miss Raymond’s eyes moistened as she listened, and a 
new light shone out through them. Dr. Trevaine’s fine face 
kindled with intelligent sympathy, while Hildegarde’s bright 
eyes seemed to grow even brighter, and her heart to go out still 
more in love and sympathy with every living thing, and to lift 
itself up in still more earnest, reverent love to the all-loving 
Father, as she listened to the preacher’s words. 

There had been opposition enough at first, too. For, in spite 
of Hildegarde’s laying the foundation-stone and of all she could 
say in favour of the new church, her fisher friends resented the 
whole thing as an intrusion. They had done very well without a 
church there before, what did they want of one now? “ Let the 
new squire keep up the Hall in the good old style if he had more 
money than he knew what to do with, instead of sending a lot of 
strange workmen into their midst, and angering the gentleman 
rector and his lady by bringing down a new, pale-faced minister 
amongst them.” 

So had Dan Dykes and many other malcontents spoken at first, 
even taking the unusual step of going to the old church at St. 
Hildegarde’s, and indulging in a quiet nap during the rector’s 
sermon, by way of protest at the innovations at the Quay. 

But Dan Dykes’ eldest boy fell sick well-nigh to death, and 
John Ray came and comforted the little lad in his pain and 
weakness with such a loving sympathy and such unremitting 
kindness, in spite of Dan’s surly reception of him, that the man’s 
heart was melted, and he went the following Sunday to the school- 
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room, * just to hear what the parson had to say for himself,” and 
became from that time forward one of the most regular of his 
listeners. 

And as it was with Dan so it was with one after another of 
these sturdy, self-opinionated fishermen. John Ray’s personal 
influence made itself felt in their homes first, and then his 
earnest, spiritual power quite carried them away into a higher 
region, as he told them in simple, fervent language the story 
which had been proclaimed of old by the fishermen of Galilee. 

He had good soil to work upon, too, for in spite of the rough 
exterior of these toilers on the deep, they had tender hearts 
when once moved, and thoughtful minds, almost startling him 
occasionally with the depths they had sounded, during their long 
silent watches by day and by night, in their fishing-smacks on the 
solemn sea. 


Meantime, while things had been progressing so satisfactorily 
at St. Hildegarde’s, Dudley Trevaine had been working to his 
utmost in London; and now that the summer was drawing to a 
close, the long hot August days spent in St. Hildegarde’s Square 
and amid the streets and alleys around began to tell upon his 
strength. He had accomplished much during the past busy 
months, but much yet remained to be done; and more and more 
openings for the expenditure of labour and money seemed ever to 
present themselves. 

His present abode with Bartram was in by no means a quiet or 
lovely region, and the discordant noises from drunken brawlers, 
&e., was especially trying to Dudley’s sensitive nerves, accustomed 
heretofore to the repose of his Oxford rooms or the equally calm 
retirement of the Abbey cottage. But Dudley had welcomed all 
disagreeables as part of the penalty due for his past neglect. For 
his heart was stirred within him mightily by what he saw even on 
that first morning of his introduction to his unknown tenants, 
and each day but strengthened his pity for and his interest in 
them. He had speedily arranged, through his lawyer, for the 
taking of all these poorer tenements into his own hands, and had 
set himself at once energetically to work to get them put by 
degrees into better repair. But it was a difficult matter to 
manage, the inhabitants themselves being often either listlessly 
indifferent to the squalor and discomfort which surrounded them, 
or actively averse to being interfered with. 

Still, in spite of difficulties, much had been accomplished during 
the past few months. Much misery had been relieved, some 
sinners had been rescued from lives of dishonesty and shame, and 
a general appearance of a better state of things had begun to be 
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visible in St. Hildegarde’s Square and its surroundings. The 
overcrowding was no longer allowed. The ceilings and walls were 
periodically white-washed, the broken stairs and windows were 
repaired. Andin some windows even—unprecedented refinement 
in these quarters—troughs of gay flowers began to appear, a 
pathetic reminder that in this same land, not so very far away 
from these scenes of misery, the sun still shone on cottage 
gardens brilliant with nasturtiums, stocks, and sweet migno- 
nette. 

But, after all, the outside show was the least part of the good 
result of Dudley’s whole-hearted devotion to his work, backed by 
the purse of St. Hildegarde. How he rejoiced now in the weight 
of that purse which but a short time since had been such a burden 
to him! Ifthe many thousands of his income had been multiplied 
tenfold, it seemed to him now that he would have welcomed it all. 
His only fear was that the current income would not bear the 
strains put upon it, for, of course, he had no right to spend 
beyond the income, no right to encumber the next heir in any 
way. The new church and schools at the Quay, with the endow- 
ment of the former, all of which was now provided for, had made 
a good hole in the princely income, and the partial pulling down 
and restoring of the worst of these East End tenements had 
drained it still farther. 

But beyond the material expenditure of money there was 
urgent need for it in the work which interested Dudley most of 
all, viz., the taking by the hand of individual boys out of this sink 
of misery, and placing them in positions where they might, by 
dint of honest work, rise to something higher and better. Many 
of them he sent abroad to Canadian farmers, to win health and 
independence in out-of-door labour. Others, who showed any 
special capability, he would apprentice to trades with reliable 
masters. Others, destitute altogether, he would place in homes 
and orphanages: and many, by their own choice, were sent to sea. 
But over all of them he kept up some sort of supervision, and all 
of them looked to him as a friend and protector. 

Side by side with Bartram he had worked inall this. Bartram’s 
charge extended over a large area, St. Hildegarde’s Square and 
its surroundings forming but one corner of his field of work. But 
he had gone through all this part with Dudley, had suggested 
plans, had introduced him to the people, had told him of their 
special needs and temptations, and had warned him—a necessary 
warning, alas !—against the many liabilities to be imposed upon 
by the least deserving among them. 

The only recreations the two men allowed themselves were an 
outing into the country on the Monday afternoons after the strain 
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of extra Sunday work, and an occasional attendance at Mrs. 
Armstrong’s receptions, in her pretty home in Kensington. 

Those Monday afternoon rambles were a great refreshment to 
them. They would get off by train to some twenty or thirty 
miles’ distance from the scene of their daily work, and would then 
dive into country fields and lanes with a perfect abandonment of 
enjoyment. To Dudley certainly country walks had never seemed 
half so charming before. He could not understand himself. 

“T really think I must be growing young in my older age,” he 
exclaimed to Bartram on one of these occasions, * I feel so ridicu- 
lously enthusiastic about the loveliness of it all. Just look at 
that delicious stream, babbling and sparkling under those dipping 
alder boughs, and at that rustic wooden bridge, with the little 
sun-bonneted damsel yonder crossing it basket on arm. It isa 
glimpse into Arcadia.” 

“Yes, and at the sunlight lying across these fresh-mown, 
yellow-green meadows, and the contrast of the dark-green hedge- 
rows and elm trees, backed by those low blue hills in the dis- 
tance,” Bartram had answered with kindred delight. “ We have 
not your grand expanse of sea and sky and moor, as at St. 
Hildegarde’s, to lift one out of oneself into a larger spiiere; but 
we have beautiful, heart-cheering home scenery, which perhaps 
will serve us better still for our work. We must have a grand 
pienie soon, Dudley, of Mrs. Armstrong’s class of men and boys, 
and then another for the poor toiling mothers and sisters and 
little ones. How the children would revel in meadows like these !” 

But this talk had taken place some time ago, and the picnics 
had been satisfactorily achieved, Mrs. Amstrong, with her husband 
and children and other friends, having joined in them. Now, 
however, as we said, the sultry August days were beginning to tell 
upon Dudley. He stuck to his work with a dogged persistence, 
but his face began to look thin and worn; though not with the 
weary, haggard expression upon it that had startled Bartram and 
pained Hildegarde on that first day of his coming to town. There 
was no longer any struggle going on within him. He had thrown 
himself heart and soul into his new work, and was actuated now by 
the highest motives. It was no longer a mere obeying of his con- 
science in the carrying out of uncongenial work, but it was a 
labour of love in which he felt it a privilege to be allowed to 
engage. In honestly following his conscience first, he had found 
at last the higher life, that life of humble, loving, Christian faith, 
which consecrates all effort. 

Geraldine and her fascinations seemed now quite a thing of the 
past. When he thought of the time of his peril, it was as of a 
time of weird enchantment which had no charm for him in the 
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retrospect, only filling him with a sense of shame for his weakness 
and of thankfulness for his deliverance. 

He had told Bartram on that first day of their meeting in 
London of his danger from the spell of Geraldine’s beauty, and 
how near he had been to selling his honest convictions for the sake 
of a faultless face. And Bartram had marvelled. 

“ T should have thought that if any lady could have had charms 
for my reserved, phlegmatic friend, it would have been the fresh, 
guileless, intelligent, altogether charming cousin Hildegarde,” he 
had said. “I cannot imagine any other eyes luring you away 
from your duty after those bright, honest ones had encouraged 
you init. Miss L’Estrange must be a sorceress indeed to have 
nearly beguiled so true a knight as Dudley Trevaine.” 

“ Hildegarde!” Dudley had exclaimed in genuine surprise ; 
“she is but a sweet child, fresh and bright and debonnaire, the 
very embodiment of all that is good and honest and true. I 
never thought of her in any other light than that, save as a sort 
of guardian angel whom one would dread to pain by being guilty 
of any unworthy deed. Hildegarde! why surely she is in short 
frocks still, and wears her hair down her back? Don’t let us 
think of her as a grown-up young lady, that would spoil her for 
me.” 

“ Her hair is put up now, and her dress is much of the ordinary 
length, I fancy,” said Bartram. ‘“ Moreover, it seems to me that 
a still more important change has come over your bright-eyed 
cousin. I hada long talk with her last week at Mrs. Armstrong’s, 
and her heart and mind were full of the misery of our poor people 
here, and of its contrast to the gay, luxurious life which seemed 
to be going on so near them. I was struck by her earnest thought- 
fulness, and felt for the sad perplexity which her insight into a 
life less unsophisticated than that at St. Hildegarde’s had 
evidently caused her. The little samphire-picker who charmed 
me with her natural grace and candoar interests me still more in 
her dawning womanhood.” 

So Bartram had spoken, with an enthusiasm unusual with him, 
and Dudley had been pleased to hear him, for Hildegarde was 
shrined in a very high place in his regard. It was by her help 
that he had made his first start in his new career. Her ready co- 
operation and her still more ready sympathy and encouragement 
had aided him in all that he had done at St. Hildegarde’s, and 
perhaps, too, had helped him more than he guessed in resisting 
Geraldine’s fascinations. Still, he had looked upon Hildegarde as 
a child, altogether in another category from Geraldine L’Estrange. 

But when on that first evening he and Bartram had entered the 
mission room, and had listened unperceived to the pure, clear 
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tones of Hildegarde’s voice as she stood on the dais and told with 
repressed enthusiasm the old story of self-sacrifice and self-conse- 
cration, which he had so often told himself; when his eyes rested 
on her slight, graceful, girlish figure, and on her kindling face, her 
bright eyes lustrous with unshed tears, as she described the lady’s 
heart-broken grief when she found her lord’s dead body upon the 
glistening sand, and made her vow of self-surrender ; when he thus 
looked and listened, a new feeling stole into Dudley’s heart, a 
feeling which he could not understand at the time, but which 
cheered him in his arduous work during the long summer months 
that followed. 

But of late Bartram had observed with anxiety how the strain 
was beginning to tell upon his friend, and he decreed on this 
special sultry evening that they should betake themselves to the 
shades of the Kensington Gardens,and refresh themselves mentally 
and otherwise, by looking in upon Mrs. Armstrong on this her 
last reception evening for the season. 

‘They will be off somewhere next week for their much-needed 
rest,” Bartram was saying. ‘ Ralph Armstrong works as hard as any 
man I know, and would never be able to do it if he had not such 
a pattern wife and home to help him. We will go there to-night, 
Dudley, and hear what their plans are. Next best to taking a 
trip yourself is hearing your friends plan theirs, I think,” 

“ A very unselfish and magnanimous sort of pleasure,” laughed 
Dudley. “I feel such a ridiculous longing for a whiff of the briny 
from the Hermitage garden, that I fear if they are going seaward 
I shall turn green with jealousy.” 

So Dudley donned his old dress suit, and he and Bartram set 
out in the summer twilight for the shades of Kensington. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


Ir was in a very quiet part of Kensington that Ralph Armstrong 
lived, not in a fashionable quarter by any means. But he and his 
wife clung to this happy home of their early married life, and 
were not tempted to leave it for any of the palatial mansions, such 
as were occupied by some of their friends, even when Ralph’s 
income might have permitted them to do so. They preferred 
rather to indulge more freely in the luxury of helping their poorer 
neighbours, than in housing themselves more grandly. Moreover, 
their modest mansion boasted quite a countrified garden for a 
London home—a garden laid down in turf at the upper part with 
a tennis court in the midst, and several trees scattered -about, a 
fine old mulberry tree being conspicuous amongst them. Below 
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the belt of shrubs which bordered the lawn was a square of fruit 
and vegetable garden, where old knotted espalier fruit trees, 
graceful asparagus foliage, and tall scarlet-runners with their 
bright flowers, gave a rustic, homely appearance, to the place. 
Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong were very fond of their garden, and on 
their reception evenings their friends would often leave the dainty 
and softly-lighted drawing-room, to descend the short flight of 
steps that led into the sequestered garden below. 

On this evening when Bartram and Dudley arrived at their 
destination, they were shown as usual up into the pretty and 
spacious drawing-room, but found it empty save for the invalid 
lad Hugh, Mr. Armstrong’s eldest, and perhaps best-loved child, 
to whom Hildegarde had told the story of St. Hildegarde. 

He was lying on a small couch made especially for him, and 
gazing rather wistfully down upon the gay groups in the garden 
below. 

“ What! all alone, my little lad?” exclaimed Bartram cheerily, 
going over to the couch and taking the boy’s delicate hand in his 
own. 

A face full of bright intelligence was raised to his, and a glad 
smile of welcome spread over it as the boy answered : 

“ They have only just gone down, and mother keeps looking up 
to see that I’m all right. It was so hot up here, and it is so still 
and peaceful down there. I am so glad you and Mr. Trevaine 
have come to-night, for I have a wonderful piece of good news to 
tell you. Can you guess?” he asked eagerly, looking at Dudley 
now, who had followed Bartram in his greeting. 

“T’ll make a shot,” said Dudley laughingly, “at the thing I 
should like best myself. You are all going to St. Hildegarde’s 
for your holiday.” 

“Who told you?” exclaimed the boy in surprise, raising him- 
self up on his couch. 

“ Nobody; and I did not think it was true. Are you really 
going ?” exclaimed Dudley, surprised in his turn now. 

“ Yes, we are. And we are going to your very own home, and 
Cousin Maud is going with us. You know Cousin Maud,” he 
added, turning to Bartram, whose kind, cheery face seemed to 
lose its fagged appearance as he listened. 

“Yes, 1 know Cousin Maud, and I think you are a lucky lad 
indeed to be going to such a place in such company,” he answered 
heartily. 

And even as he spoke a young lady appeared on the balcony at 
the open glass door, and came forward in pretty blushing con- 
fusion, having overheard Bartram’s last remark. 

She was not altogether unlike Hildegarde. There were the 
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same rosy cheeks, the same honest brown eyes, the same look ef 
pure unsophisticated freshness and simplicity. Just as Hildegarde 
seemed to bring with her some of the free fresh atmosphere of her 
sea-girt home; so did Maud Armstrong seem to bring with her the 
fresh fragrance of the woods, the meadows, and the hop gardens 
of her country home in Sussex, where she lived in blissful retire- 
ment with her aged grandparents. But her Uncle Ralph’s 
London residence was almost a sezond home to her, and she had 
unconsciously adopted a little more of the dress and manner of 
conventional life than our heroine, and in so far was perhaps less 
the thorough child of nature than Hildegarde. And yet when 
Bartram had first seen Hildegarde gathering her samphire upon 
the rock, singing as she did so in the gladness of her heart, he 
had thought at once of Maud Armstrong playing with her young 
cousins in the quiet Kensington garden. 

* Aunt Honor has sent me to bring you down into the garden,” 
she said, as she shook hands with Bartram and was introduced to 
his friend. ‘ We are having our tea and coffee in the alcove to- 
night, the air indoors is so oppressive.” 

So the three went down together, and Bartram and Trevaine 
were met and greeted warmly by both host and hostess, and the 
wonderful news which Dudley had so promptly guessed formed 
the immediate topic of talk. 

“You and Bartram must both come down and be our guests in 
your own ancestral Abbey, Trevaine,” said Ralph Armstrong. 
“We positively won't let you off. You are just killing yourself 
with over-work, my good fellow, and a few walks over your own 
breezy moors will be the best tonic in the world for you. Besides, 
I am a selfish individual, as my wife here will testify, and want 
you both for walking companions.” 

“I won't admit the selfishness, but I am sure the change will 
do my husband twice as much good if you will both take pity on us 
and come,” said Mrs. Armstrong with rather a wistful pleading in 
her eyes. 

“It is much too tempting an invitation for me to resist,” said 
Bartram heartily; “what say you, Trevaine? I warn you that 
if you still stick to your guns you will have to do it without me.” 

“TI hardly know what to say, the temptation is so great,” said 
Dudley, his pale face kindling for a moment at the thought of 
being again on the free open moor-land with the breath of the 
great Atlantic blowing in his face, and of seeing again Hildegarde 
and her father, and of gaining a fresh lease of energy and hope 
in their company. 

“Well, don’t decide at once,” said his host cheerily. “I hear 
the Abbey is very commodious, there will be a room for you 
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whenever you come, no need to give us warning. We mean to 
go in for no end of boating and fiching, and hope great things for 
the little lad up yonder from your health-giving breezes,” he added, 
glancing up towards Hugh’s couch with a very tender smile on his 
clever, rugged face. 

And then Mrs. Armstrong led her guests on to the alcove, 
where Maud had taken her aunt’s place in dispensing tea and 
coffee to other guests scattered around. 

Some of these were well known to the new-comers, There were 
Sir Philip Scudamore and his sweet wife, Ralph Armstrong’s 
sister. There was also the beautiful widowed sister of Mrs. 
Armstrong, Lady Rodney, and others whom Dudley Trevaine had 
met here before. But why was it that after returning the saluta- 
tions of all these in an absent way, his eyes reverted with almost 
a scared, fascinated gaze, to a figure standing somewhat aloof by 
the side of a marble urn, from which a jet of water threw up a 
tiny fountain in the still sultryair? The lady, whoever she might 
be, appeared unconscious of his presence ; she was leaning in a 
listless attitude against the urn and dipping one dainty hand into 
the water which it held. 

* Here is your coffee, Mr. Trevaine,” said Maud’s pleasant: voice 
at his elbow, and he started and took the cup from her, with some 
confused words of apology. Apparently his name had reached the 
silent lady by the urn, for she raised her stately head and turned 
it in the direction whence the sound came; and Dudley found 
Geraldine L’Estrange’s eyes fixed upon him. 

It was a curious sensation that he felt. He recalled involun- 
tarily stories he had read of poor, helpless birds, or other creatures 
being fascinated, held spell-bound, by snakes; conscious of their 
danger and yet apparently paralyzed from making any effort at 
escape. Why should such thoughts occur to him, as he returned 
the slight bend of the head with which the fair Geraldine 
acknowledged his presence? Why should a sense of helplessness 
steal over him as he moved towards her, and began inquiring 
almost mechanically after Lady L’Estrange ? 

Geraldine was altered since he had seen her last. There were 
dark lines under her eyes, and an almost unearthly whiteness 
added a sort of weird beauty to her chiselled features and to the 
brilliancy of her dark eyes, and to the glittering golden hair 
that clustered low on her forehead. 

Among all these graceful ladies, noticeable even among well- 
bred Englishwomen for their good looks, Geraldine still stood out 
alone, conspicuous in her strange beauty. 

It was no longer the radiant beauty of the time when Dudley 
had first seen her, a beauty full of smiling witchery or of scornful 
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power. The prevailing impression of her appearance now Was 
one of deep, almost hopeless, melancholy. The light in her eyes 
was a hard, defiant light, the pose of her figure was no longer one 
of queenly command, but of listless indifference. Dudley noticed 
all this, and a great terror and compunction suddenly seized him. 
Had he dallied with his conscience too long? Had he made his 
escape when escape was no longer feasible? Had he, who had 
thought only of his own safety in the matter—was it possible 
that he had trifled with her affections, had cast a gloom over her 
life? These thoughts only flitted through his brain as he awaited 
her reply, to be repulsed at once by the innate humility of the 
man who could see nothing in himself to attract any one’s regard, 
least of all the regard of such an one as the stately Geraldine. 

“My mother will be here presently to answer for herself,” 
Geraldine was saying, as this confusing thought passed through 
his mind. And then she remained silent. 

“Pardon me, but you are not looking well,” said Dudley pre- 
sently, in the sympathetic tones which came naturally to him 
when he thought he detected any secret sorrow, either in the face 
of a poor costermonger or, as in this case, of a belle of society. 

“J also might return the compliment,” said Geraldine, raising 
her eyes and fixing them with a keen glance of scrutiny on 
Dudley’s pale face. 

“Oh! I have nothing to complain of,” he said lightly. “The 
weather is somewhat sultry for London work; but in spite of it 
all, I feel much better than when I first came up.” 

As soon as he had said it he remembered the full import of his 
words, and a sudden rush of colour suffused his brown cheeks. 

“You prefer London, even when over-worked amid its poorer 
regions, to the stagnation of St. Hildegarde’s in spite of its 
Atlantic breezes,” said Geraldine; “and I do not wonder. I 
myself could bear the isolation no longer, and my mother and 
I returned to the haunts of men not long after you made your 
sudden flitting.” 

** Indeed,” said Dudley in some surprise. ‘And are you not 
returning to the Abbey even now? Surely London can no longer 
have charms for those who are not called here by duty ?” 

“Charms!” echoed Geraldine in a tone of contemptuous scorn. 
“You must surely be younger than your appearance and gravity 
would lead one to believe, Mr. Trevaine, to find ‘ charms’ any- 
where in this wearisome life.” 

** And yet life is a priceless boon,” said Dudley gravely, pained 
by the utter joylessness of her look and words, “if only we use it 
aright. I think I have found a new key to it of late,” he added, 
his face kindling as he spoke, “and it makes me long that every 
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one might find it too; it transforms the whole thing so utterly. 
My friend Bartram has helped me towards the finding it. May I 
bring him over and introduce him to you ?” 

* Not yet. Iam in no mood for sermons,” replied Geraldine, 
relapsing into her former languid manner. 

And just then from out the belt of shrubs that divided off 
the lower garden came Lady L’Estrange, walking with some 
gentleman, whom she left immediately on seeing Dudley, and 
came forward to where he and Geraldine stood. As she did so 
Geraldine moved away, and Dudley was left alone with her 
mother. 

“You see my daughter sadly altered, Mr. Trevaine ?” queried 
the lady rather sternly, after the interchange of greetings had 
taken place. 

“ Yes, she looks ill and fagged,” answered Dudley. “ Has she 
been doing too much this season ? ” 

“IT suppose she has,” answered Lady L’Estrange in the same 
tone of stern disapproval. “She has hurried restlessly from 
place to place to try and drive away more disturbing memories. 
You must excuse me, Mr. Trevaine, if I speak freely to you upon 
a painful subject, but my daughter has no father to look after her 
interests, and therefore a double duty, I feel, falls upon me. 
What I have to say is very distasteful to me---distasteful to my 
pride as well as to my feelings as a lady and a mother. But 
surely your conduct has not been that of a true gentleman, in 
what you have done? Surely, after frequenting our house on 
the footing of a privileged guest, you might at least have 
taken a more kindly farewell of us than your short note supplied ? 
To be candid with you, my daughter felt it keenly—more 
keenly than I had thought it was in her nature to feel anything. 
She had received so much attention, adulation I might say, 
from her childhood almost, that I suppose so cruel a rebutf 
tried her the more severely. At her wish I came with her to 
town, and we threw ourselves with renewed energy into our 
former rounds of gaiety. But it never told upon Geraldine 
before as it has told now, and I leave you to supply the reason. 
I fear for her health, otherwise I might not have so far over- 
come my feelings of delicacy and pride, as to be thus confidential 
with you.” 

Lady L’Estrange ceased speaking, evidently awaiting a reply. 
She was perfectly calm and composed. But on Dudley the effect. 
of her words was simply paralyzing. He could not speak, he was 
so utterly confused and taken aback. 

“You do not vouchsafe me any reply,” said Lady L’Estrange 
rather haughtily, turning and leading the way down past the belt 
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of shrubs, into the lower and deserted garden. “I have offended 
you no doubt by my plain speaking. But I appeal to you, was 
your conduct considerate to say the least of it? Was it such as 
you, with your exalted notions, would have approved of in 
another.” 

Poor Dudley! Life seemed indeed too hard for him. Here, 
again, was he self-convicted. He, who had placed such high ideals 
before him always of chivalry and self-sacrifice, was accused in 
plain English of trifling with the affections of a beautiful sir, and 
then going ruthlessly away and eaving her toa spoilt life! What 
could he do? What could he say ? ‘At last he found his voice, 
surprising his calm auditor with the vehemence of his self- 
accusations. 

“Tam a brute, Lady L’Estrange, in spite of my high-flown 
notions!” he exclaimed, pacing slowly by her side down the 
gravel path between the espalier trees in the deepening twilight. 
“I never thought of this, never dreamt of the possibility of such 
a thing till this evening. My hermit-life is my only excuse. I 
never had a sister and remember no mother. My life has been spent 
mainly among books, or among students like myself. I am so 
ignorant of the world and its ways; such a dreamer in this wide- 
wake world. And yet,” he added sadly, “I thought I had awakened 
to the real meaning of it at last. I thought that to find in it a 
training-place for a higher sphere, a place in which work is given 
us by our Great Master to do, was the happy solution of this 
mystery of life. And so it is,” he went on, throwing up his head 
with a gesture of resolve. Puzzles and perplexities surround us 
on all hands, but that must be the under-current, whatever 
happens. I am sorely puzzled just now; can you not counsel me, 
Lady L.’Estrange ? can you not point out ‘to me any way of atoning 
for the results of my weak vacillations in the past ?” 

“If you did vacillate, vacillate no longer. Lead the life that 
is set before you, the life of a leading man among the commoners 
of your country, and in that high position use your influence as 
much as you like for philanthropic purposes. If you resolve to 
do this, the way is plain before you, and [ should be proud to 
know that my daughter with all her endowments of grace and 
beauty, was your helper and life-companion in so honourable a 
vareer,” said Lady L'Estrange, speaking with real enthusiasm for 
a wonder, as she contemplated a solution of her recent difficulties 
in every way so satisfactory. 

“T cannot,” said Dudley almost sternly, in the bewilderment 
of these new perplexities. ‘“ Your daughter knows well how I am 
situated. Early in our acquaintance I explained to her clearly my 
position with regard to the revenues of St. Hildegarde’s. My fault, 
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as I see it now, was in not steeling myself more steadily against 
the fascinations of her beauty and of her kindliness to myself. I 
thought only of my own danger in the matter, and with that I 
weakly dallied. That I should have caused her a moment’s dis- 
quiet, is a matter of more surprise and grief to me than indeed I 
um able to express.” 

“ Pray do not agitate yourself. A foolish girl’s fancies are not 
worthy to be weighed in the balance, against the Utopian ideas 
of so eminent a philanthropist as Mr. Dudley Trevaine,” said Lady 
L’Estrange in accents of bitter irony, as she suddenly left his side 
and hastened to join a group of ladies on the lawn. 

As for Dudley, he paced to and fro on the lower gravel path 
where she had left him, screened by the belt of shrubs from the 
rest of the company. His head seemed in a whirl. A rush of 
tumultuous thoughts seethed in his brain. He was so taken by 
surprise, so rudely shaken out of the calm of the last few months, 
so bewildered by the preposterous nature of his present dilemma, 
that he felt he must have a few minutes of quiet to pull himself 
together as it were, before re-joining the others. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A PARTIAL SURRENDER. 


As Dudley paced to and fro the garden path in the deepening 
twilight his bewilderment increased upon him. That he, a 
shabbily-dressed book-worm, with no advantages of wealth or title 
to recommend him, should all unwittingly have beguiled the 
heart of an acknowleged beauty like Geraldine L’Estrange, seemed 
too strange almost to credit. 

True, there had been moments during the period of his infatua- 
tion when he had dimly thought that were he in reality dowered 
with all his seeming wealth, he might have had a chance of 
winning the fair Geraldine for his bride. But that would have 
been quite different. The Dudley Trevaine she had tried to set 
before him was the very opposite of the real Dudley, who had so 
nearly scorched his wings and had taken refuge in flight. 

Perhaps he hardly realized that to an on-looker like Geraldine, 
he was still the actual possessor of the wealth which he had so 
entirely set apart. His own act of renunciation was so com- 
plete that he no longer thought or spoke of the money as his own. 

“St. Hildegarde can afford to do this or that,” was his usual 
way of thinking or speaking about it, and those who knew him 
best had come also to look upon it in the same way. But that 
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the proud, imperious Geraldine, who had never been wont to have 
her will thwarted, should not so have acquiesced in it was not 
surprising. She had, apparently, failed utterly, and she had 
suffered bitterly under the defeat ; but hers was not a spirit to 
accept defeat easily. She had seen in Dudley from the first, 
qualities which, backed by his position and wealth, should fit 
him, she considered, for a ruler among men, and this had fired 
her ambition. His independence and apparent insensibility to 
her charms had piqued her vanity at the outset, and his noble 
qualities had since fascinated her fancy. Altogether he had made 
a deeper impression upon her than had ever been made before. 
She had felt his desertion keenly, but she had never given him up. 
And her mother knew her too well to dream that she would. 
Hence Lady L’Estrange’s appeal to Dudley this evening, and his 
present state of bewildered depression, as he paced to and fro the 
quiet garden in the deepening gloom. 

Presently the hum of voices from the lawn beyond ceased, and 
warned Dudley that the rest of the company had returned to the 
house, and that if he did not wish to be conspicuous by his absence, 
he too had best follow. 

Still perturbed and ill at ease he entered the drawing-room, 
and stood just within the open window, screened by the falling 
draperies. As he entered Mrs. Armstrong was beginning to 
sing, and the full, rich tones, of her voice, fell soothingly on his 
troubled spirit. And as he listened, the soul-supporting words of 
the sacred song, set to Mendelssohn’s beautiful melody, seemed to 
come as an especial message to himself; “ Oh, rest in the Lord,” 
sang out the persuasive voice, and Dudley listened and was 
strengthened. 

He glanced around the room in search of Geraldine. She was 
standing at the further end of it, and Bartram was by her side. 
Evidently they had been talking, but had paused to listen to Mrs. 
Armstrong’s singing. The expression on Geraldine’s face was hard 
to read. There was a restless eagerness about it, strikingly at 
variance with the strains that came from the singer. Bartram’s 
face, on the contrary, which looked troubled at the commencement 
of the song, gradually cleared as it went on, until it resumed its 
usual-aspect of bright hopefulness 

Lady L’Estrange and Geraldine were the only new visitors at 
Mrs. Armstrong’s “at home.” For the most part, the same 
people came again and again on these Thursday evenings. They 
were chiefly earnest-hearted, highly-cultured men and women, 
like their host and hostess; real friends, who knew and under- 
stood them, not merely casual acquaintances who were glad of an 
entrée to these receptions simply to be able to say that they had 
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it. We must, therefore, explain how Geraldine and her mother 
happened this evening to be of the company. 

In addition to the usual round of gaiety this season, Geraldine 
had induced her mother, for reasons best known to herself, to take 
her to many of the philanthropic meetings and lectures which 
were open to the public, until at last her striking face and figure 
came to be a familiar presence in the midst of the earnest workers 
of the day. She volunteered no work, she evinced no enthusiasm, 
but still she was there. 

And when Mrs. Armstrong received a letter from Hildegarde 
one morning, telling her that the Abbey was to be let furnished 
for the autumn months, and urging the healthiness of St. 
Hildegarde’s as a reason for her friends choosing it above all 
other places for their holiday resort, inclosing at the same time 
Lady L’Estrange’s address—when, upon receiving and discussing 
this letter with her husband, Mrs. Armstrong repaired to the 
address given, she was surprised to find herself received by the 
beautiful young lady who had apparently such philanthropic 
sympathies. 

Always eager to help others, especially the restless and unhappy, 
Mrs. Armstrong had tried in vain to win the confidence of this 
stranger, whose hard, defiant beauty, revealed to her keen sym- 
pathy dissatisfaction within. And so it happened that an 
acquaintance sprang up between them, and that we find Geraldine 
and her mother a new, and in truth a discordant element, in this 
coterie of friends. 

The song had ceased, and Ralph Armstrong had crossed over to 
the fair Geraldine, and had begun to point out to her some of his 
favourite pictures which adorned the walls. 

“T must take you to the other end of the room to show you our 
chef deeuvre,” Dudley heard him saying as they drew nearer to 
his retreat. “It is Philip Scudamore’s famous picture, ‘ Saved,’ 
which was one of the favourite pictures in the Academy some 
years since, when you must have been a little girl in short frocks. 
Now, tell me, do you see any likeness?” he added, pausing in 
front of a beautiful picture of an angel snatching a little child 
from the unconscious peril of a watery grave. The angel was 
standing on the brink of a river, by the side of a gaily-painted 
boat, into which the child had strayed. 

“It is unmistakable,” said Geraldine, “and very beautiful, if 
Mrs. Armstrong will excuse the remark.” 

“Oh, my wife is growing callous to compliments,” said Ralph 
with a deprecating shrug of his shoulders. “She quite under- 
stands the principle upon which I insist on such a flattering 
representation of herself being hung in her every-day sight. It 
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is the same, you know, as the guvod Vicar of Wakefield followed, 
in writing an eulogistic epitaph on his wife while she still lived, 
and having it copied fair, and elegantly framed, and hung ina 
conspicuous position over the chimney-piece, thus admonishing 
her daily of the things expected of her. My wife quite looks 
upon it in that light—do you not, Honor ?” he asked, turning with 
a glance of utter contentment, mixed with drollery, towards her. 

‘I fail to see the likeness,” said Honor, coming up to her hus- 
band’s side. “ But we can none of us fail to see the lesson Philip 
has so touchingly taught us,” she added, turning to her brother-in- 
law. And then, seeing Dudley come out from his retirement to 
join the group in front of the picture, she added, “Tt is so true, is 
it not, Mr. Trevaine? the utter unconsciousness of their danger 
and misery amid which so many of our little ones are living.” 

* Yes,” assented Dudley, “ that is one of the saddest features of 
our work. But I think your class of men and boys are perceptibly 
awaking, Mrs. Armstrong. I could see that some of them were 
quite eager and excited last Sunday afternoon, in spite of the 
sultry atmosphere, when I came in, just as you were telling them 
the story of Joseph and his brethren. And then the crowds of 
pale, eager faces, that crowd to hear Bartram of a Sunday evening 
in the Mission Church! How I should like to transplant them all 
to our new church at St. Hildegarde’s, and let Bartram address 
them to the music of the murmuring sea.” 

“ IT wonder you do not turn the Abbey into a workhouse for the 
reception of Iondon paupers,” said Geraldine, casting a scornful 
glance upon him. 

“Like the dear bishop, Monseigneur Bienvenu, in ‘Les 
Misérables,” said Maud Armstrong, “who gave up his lordly 
palace for a hospital, and lived himself in the poor building which 
had been the crowded hospital before.” 

* Yes, his is a beautiful character, though Victor Hugo mars it, 
I think, by making him tell a lie, even though it were to save a 
thief from punishment and future degradation,” said Honor 
thoughtfully. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, 
Heartburn, and ’ Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, 
Scariet, Jungle, and other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin 
Complaints, és. various other Altered’ Conditions of the Blood. ‘“‘It 


“SAVED MY LIFE,” 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, Ina few days I was quite well. 1 Bctoaet Srom a letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formeriy Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Drs. MorGan, ‘l'urtey, Gipspoyx, Dowsine, Carr Jackxsox, Minne, and others have given unqualified 
testimony in favour of it. Sold by all Chemists in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s, 6d. 11s., 
and 21s, each. a 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


ROM 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINCDOM 


CONTINENT 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
HUDSON’S 


FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES 


VICTORIA STATION, PIMLICO, 
BRIGHTON AND PARIS. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


In consequence of Imitations of LEA anp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
to deceive the Public, LEA ann PERKINS beg to draw attention to the tact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature, thus— 
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Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 
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Being the finest Meat-flavouring Stock, USE it for 
Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


Efficient Tonic. Highly recommended as “ Night 
Cap,” instead of alcoholic drinks. 


Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig, 








Extracts sold as BARON LIEBIG’S have no connection with the Baron, 








